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A photograph taken on 5 October 1892, when the Ronald's steam fire engine received its first public test. The 1891 fire hall, at 2nd Avenue and 4th Street South, 
had been completed earlier in the year and there was much interest in the 39-member volunteer fire brigade, called Lethbridge Fire Brigade No. 1. The chemical 


fire engine, steam fire engine, and hook and ladder wagon were all pulled by the men. Turnout gear consisted of a rubberized slicker, a sou'wester head covering, 
and rubber boots. 
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Foreword 


Many think that fire and police protection are the most 
important services provided by local government. Fire protection 
was the least controversial since encounters with the police tended 
to be unpleasant—traffic infractions, jaywalking, or actual arrests. 
But firemen tended to be seen as benefactors during time of 
trouble—saving lives and property, or extinguishing fires. 

Although firemen were trusted and respected by most citizens 
of the community, an image of men playing checkers or card games, 
or sleeping during duty hours, plagued the department for many 
years. Various systems of shift work gave rise to complaints of 
moonlighting by firemen, particularly from the construction 
unions. 

This poor public image manifested itself in a reluctance by 
successive councils to provide adequate financial support to operate 
the fire department properly. 

The purpose of this study was to tell the story of the growth 
and progression of the Lethbridge fire department during its first 
100 years. Volunteer fire brigades provided protection from 1886 
to 1909, when a professional fire department was organized. It 
employed 12 firemen of all ranks and cost $30,000 in 1910, its 
first full year of operation. In 1985, the department employed 122 
firemen of all ranks and cost $5.6 million, a matter of concern to 
city council. The funds provided for the ever-increasing 
responsibilities assigned to the department, not only for fire 
protection but for ambulance and rescue services as well plus 
preventive services such as public education and training, 
inspections, and investigations. 

We have attempted to show that, when needed, an adequately- 
equipped, well-trained group of men saved lives and property and 
provided protection for the City of Lethbridge against the 
consequences of uncontrolled fire. In 1986, the Lethbridge fire 
department entered its second century trained and equipped and 
confident of its ability to meet future objectives. 
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A prairie fire 


Chapter 1 


The Bucket Brigade 


The Town of Lethbridge was laid out in 1885 with fire 
protection in mind. Streets were made 100 feet (30 m) wide and 
blocks were divided into two, often four, parts by 25-foot (7.5-m) 
wide lanes. These were important precautions in a town where 
buildings were chiefly of wood, heating systems were primitive, 
the annual rainfall was low, and the region was subject to strong 
westerly winds. 


The greatest obstacle against securing adequate fire protection 
was an objection, prevalent throughout the North-West, to 
incorporation of towns and municipalities. Incorporation was 
unpopular because of the taxes it brought in its wake. How to obtain 
fire protection without the expense attendant on incorporation was 
an important question of the time. The Lethbridge News in early 
1886 first advocated a procedure similar to the establishment of 
school boards in unincorporated communities. A board of fire 
commissioners would be set up with power to levy assessments and 
issue debentures and, with the funds obtained, to arrange for a 
water supply and to purchase chemical and steam fire engines and 
other essentials. The proposal required passage of an ordinance by 
the North-West Territorial (NWT) Assembly. 


Little attention was paid to these suggestions although those 
with most to lose—the businessmen—organized an unofficial bucket 
brigade in 1886. Years later, J. D. Higinbotham, pioneer druggist, 
recalled the circumstances of its creation and some of those who 
served: “Water was conveyed in tank-wagons to the townsite. As 
an engine or any other fire fighting equipment was out of the 
question, a bucket brigade was formed.” Members included C. B. 
Bowman, Duncan Duff, Harry Fleetwood, E. N. Higinbotham, 
Norman Macleod, Bob and Fred Niven, G. W. Robinson, E. T. (Si) 
Saunders, Hugh Scott, and Philip Vibert. 


The first organized fire protection in Lethbridge was provided 
by the North-West Mounted Police (NWMP) later in 1886 after 
barracks were built in the town. Fire protection for the town was 
incidental to fire protection for the NWMP barracks and haystacks. 
Fire pickets and water carts with pails were maintained at the 


barracks and these men with their equipment responded to the 
more serious fires in the new community. The NWMP also had the 
power to order able-bodied men out to fight prairie fires, some of 
which in the 1880s came dangerously close to the new town. 

When a fire was detected, the alarm was sounded on a bell 
taken from the hulk of the river steamer Alberta (after she docked 
in Lethbridge for the last time in July 1886). The bell was mounted 
over the entrance to Higinbotham’s drugstore-post office at the 
corner of 5th Street and 2nd Avenue South and was used until 1892 
as a curfew and fire alarm. 

Lethbridge had its first major fire in February 1887. It started 
in the second of a row of North Western Coal and Navigation 
Company (NWC&NCo) cottages on Ist Avenue between 2nd and 
3rd Streets South. When first discovered, the fire had made 
considerable headway. Glass hand bombs containing carbon 
tetrachloride were thrown into the flames but all efforts to save 
the cottage and an adjoining one were futile. An attempt to 
demolish and remove the third cottage above the one then burning 
was frustrated by strong westerly winds. Driven from there, an 
impromptu fire brigade tried to save the fifth cottage in the row 
by covering it with wet blankets but, again, the fire drove them 
back. Then the wind suddenly shifted from blowing straight east 
to northeast. The burning debris was blown toward the railway 
tracks rather than toward still more cottages and fighters were 
able to extinguish the fires. Eight cottages were destroyed. 

In its next issue, the News called again for a NWT ordinance 
to permit formation of a board of fire commissioners, or failing 
that, to raise funds by subscription. “A chemical engine should be 
procured and the necessary arrangements made for its prompt 
appearance on the scene in the event of fire. A hook and ladder 
company should be raised and equipped.” 

This time citizens acted on the suggestions. On 16 February, 
a volunteer hook and ladder company was formed and the following 
officers were elected: chief, W. D. Whitney; first assistant chief, 
A. J. Scott; second assistant chief, E. J. Hodder; and secretary- 
treasurer, J. D. Higinbotham. 
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An early grass fire in the coulees, 
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fought by men with gunnysacks and aided by a narrow plowed fireguard. 
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Breaking the prairie sod near Raymond. Cultivation ended the danger of extensive prairie fires although grass fires have continued to be an annual problem 
for fire fighters. 
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But with the coming of the 1887 spring rains. fire protection 
was again forgotten. In July, the News noted: “It is now some time 
since it was decided to organize a hook and ladder company. Some 
steps were taken for establishing a brigade, but the matter has been 
allowed to sink into oblivion.” The editor reiterated the urgent 
reasons for fire protection: high winds were prevalent and the 
principal business blocks were crowded with wooden buildings. The 
News called for purchase of a steam fire engine, pointing out that 
a reduction of 25 percent in already heavy insurance rates could 
be obtained if the town was provided with such a unit. 


The matter of insurance rates was brought up because the 
various insurance companies in Regina had threatened to withdraw 
from that town unless a steam fire engine was procured 
immediately. Lethbridge residents, the News argued, had every 
reason to fear that a similar notice might be issued by fire insurance 
companies doing business in their town. 


Nevertheless, nothing was done by mid-September, 
traditionally the time of year when danger of fire increased. 
According to the News, “The citizens of Lethbridge cannot afford 
to disregard this danger. Some time since, steps were taken for 
the formation of a hook and ladder company, but the temporary 
interest taken in the matter had died out, and very little has been 
done towards rendering the company efficient. Owing to the lack 
of water, it is impossible to do much, but the little that can be done 
should be done immediately.” The News went on to suggest that 
a public meeting be called when the hook and ladder company could 
report and when steps could be taken to enlist the support of the 
NWC&NCo, the town’s largest landlord. 


Once again a News editorial got a response from citizens, 
although the loss of 60 tons of hay in a fire at the NWMP barracks 
further emphasized the urgent need for fire protection. In 
September, the hook and ladder company accepted several ladders, 
made for its use by H. E. Stanbury, and rented “the old ice-house 
belonging to Mr. H. Bentley, where all the utensils (hooks, ladders, 
tarpaulins, lanterns, and a light wagon] belonging to the company 
will be kept.” The ice-house, the first home of the Lethbridge fire 
department, was located on the property later selected as the site 
of the first fire hall. 


Another long period passed without a serious fire. Concern was 
expressed about the condition of stove pipes in Hutchinson's 
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harness shop, the Nickle Plate saloon, Hayes’ and McNaughton’s 
shacks, and McDougall’s shoe shop; the NWMP was asked to see 
that the town was protected from these menaces. John D. 
Higinbotham and William Henderson asked that the town ladders 
be located and kept where they could be found when needed. 


The fact was that fire protection again had been largely 
forgotten. It was forcibly brought to mind by distant reports from 
Regina, Moosomin, Boissevain, and Morden of serious fires which 
destroved large portions of those towns. After the February 1887 
fire at Lethbridge, the NWC&NCo had built a water tank, which 
was kept filled by tank-wagons, behind the company cottages. But 
the hook and ladder company had ceased to exist. Ladders and 
tarpaulins had been borrowed by all and sundry and, eventually, 
had disappeared. All the town had available were the original 
businessmen’s bucket. brigade and several tank-wagons, which 
hauled water to houses and businesses from the company standpipe 
near the roundhouse by day and, in case of emergency, were kept 
filled at night—except, of course, during cold weather. But their 
response time was measured in hours, rather than in minutes, even 
though the first wagon on the scene of a fire got a five-dollar bonus. 


The News, hitherto the sole voice calling for better fire 
protection in Lethbridge, got additional support in 1889. In 
September, a group of businessmen organized the Lethbridge Board 
of Trade and Civic Committee (now the Lethbridge Chamber of 
Commerce) to incorporate the town. The previously unpopular 
incorporation had three immediate benefits with respect to fire 
protection: it established a tax base, it set boundaries, and it created 
a body of people with an interest in their town. 


Incorporation was proclaimed on 15 January 1891 and the first 
town council was sworn in on 2 February. An early order of 
business was fire protection and, on 13 March, council passed By- 
law No. 2 for better protection against fire in the Town of 
Lethbridge. Enforcement of the provisions and requirements of the 
by-law was the responsibility of the Fire, Water and Light 
committee. 


The by-law established fire limits, namely, the district bounded 
by Ist and 4th Avenues and 3rd and 8th Streets South. Within 
this area, hay, straw and similar material could not be stacked 
unless covered from fire. Regulations of a general nature were laid 
down to ensure safety from fire caused by improper chimneys. 


Letter From Guelph 


95 Delhi Street 
Guelph, Ontario 
August 1, 1953 


Mrs. Grace H. Harvey, 
719 - 8th Street South, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Dear Mrs. Harvey: 

With reference to your request for information about fire 
fighting in Lethbridge’s early days, the following facts—not 
otherwise recorded as far as I am aware—may be of interest. 

The townsite of Lethbridge was surveyed during the 
spring and summer of 1885 by Messrs. M. Aldous and the 
late C. A. Magrath, our first mayor. Due to the wisdom and 
far-sightedness of these able engineers, the streets were made 
100 feet wide, and each block, for business or residential 
purposes, was provided with 25 feet lanes. This was a most 
important as well as necessary precaution, where the 
buildings would be chiefly of wooden construction, the annual 
rainfall light, and the climate subject to strong prevailing 
westerly winds. 

The water supply for several years was conveyed from 
Belly (now Oldman) River, a good mile or two distant, in tank- 
wagons, to the townsite. As an engine, or any other 


Permission was required from the Fire, Water and Light committee 
before new buildings could be constructed. Large quantities of 
gunpowder or cartridges had to be kept in magazines at least 600 
feet (183 m) distant from any inhabited building. And, finally, ashes 
had to be deposited in properly constructed pits and any fire 
remaining had to be doused with water. 

As a result of the established fire limits, the chief of the fire 
brigade assumed the duties of building inspector. The job was 
mainly one of prevention, inspecting buildings to identify possible 
fire hazards and to remove them. 


In June 1891, council decided to purchase a No. 2 Lindgren 





firefighting equipment, was out of the question, a “Bucket 
Brigade” was formed. This was composed of the young 
unmarried men of the place. As this took place nearly 65 years 
ago, the following are at least some of those who served: C. 
B. Bowman, Norman Macleod, G. W. Robinson, Fred Nivin, 
Duncan Duff, Ph. Vibert, “Si” Saunders, and my brother E. 
N. Higinbotham, all of whom have passed away. Some of the 
early employees of the Alberta Railway and Coal Company, 
such as Harry Fleetwood, Bob Nivin, and Hugh Scott, were, 
no doubt, volunteers. 

A piece of equipment, not to be forgotten, was the fire 
bell, which was taken from the wreck of the steamer Alberta, 
built at Medicine Hat and used during the Riel Rebellion of 
1885, after which she returned to Lethbridge, where she 
docked on July 16, 1886. This bell was brought to town, and 
hung over the doorway of our establishment at the corner 
of 5th Street and 2nd Avenue South and used for many years 
as a curfew and fire alarm. It was later placed under an arbour 
in Galt Gardens, until removed by vandals. 

Following the Bucket Brigade, a hand-pumping machine 
was procured. This was manipulated in the manner of a 
handcar or “Jigger,” with four or five men facing one another 
at the handle-bars. 

Trusting the above may be of use for your article, which, 
if published, I should be obliged if you would send me two 
copies for my files. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. D. Higinbotham 


chemical fire engine for $1,425. Also, council proposed to raise 
$10,000 by debenture, the money to be used to build a fire hall. 
The Fire, Water and Light committee stated in its report that, “If 
in the near future no steps are taken to put in a system of water 
mains, we shall suggest the sinking of tanks at different central 
points in the town, and the purchase of a steam fire engine.” 


The new chemical fire engine with its 60-gallon (227-L) tank 
was received and tested in August. A large pile of rubbish was 
gathered and half a barrel of lard poured over it. When the rubbish 
was well lighted, the chemical engine was started from Stanbury’s 
block, about a third of a mile distant, and had a stream on the fire 
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within three minutes. Prophetically, the engine ran out of chemical 
before the test fire was extinguished. 


A meeting was held on 4 August when a volunteer fire brigade 
was organized and the following appointments were made: W. 
Colpman, chief; W. Henderson, 1st assistant; M. Freeman, 2nd 
assistant; N. T. Macleod, 3rd assistant; and H. Mossip, 4th 
assistant. There were 30 other members. All were expected to turn 
out for practice every Tuesday evening at 7:30 p.m. There were 
intentions to hold an election of fire brigade officers a month later 
but this was never done. 


Tenders for a fire hall were called in November 1891. Plans 
showed a two-storey brick building with an iron roof, measuring 
28 by 36 feet (8.5 x 11 m). Part of the basement was occupied by 
cells for the police while the upper storey contained a council 
chamber and two offices for clerks. There was no tower but, rather, 
a space by the wall extending from the roof to the basement for 
drying hose. However, plans were altered after construction had 
started and a tower was added, capable of drying 50-foot (15-m) 
lengths of hose. The building was completed in 1892 and was known 
simply as “The Fire Hall.” 


There were two bad fires in Lethbridge that winter. The first, 





made up of young businessmen. 
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on 7 December 1891, broke out in J. H. Lawrence’s furniture store. 
A high wind was raging and flames were driven onto the Royal 
Hotel, only 20 feet (6.0 m) away. The chemical engine was run out 
but simply proved to be a nuisance. It took half an hour for the 
water carts to arrive. Meanwhile, no one expected to save anything 
of the business block and many felt the entire business district 
might go. Fire fighters made a stand at a brick building next to 
McEwen’s jewellery store and stopped the spread of flames by 
covering the roof with blankets, while a pail brigade kept water 
pouring onto the roof and walls. Showers of burning shingles 
started innumerable fires but, fortunately, all were extinguished. 
Damage was heavy; A. McDonald & Company lost $50,000, only 
partially covered by insurance. Nine businesses on the south side 
of 3rd Avenue South, between 4th and 5th Streets, were partially 
or totally destroyed. 


The Union Assurance Society sent $25 “as a contribution to 
the funds of the fire brigade, in appreciation of the capital work 
done by the citizens in stopping the fire of December 7th.” The 
Watrous Engine Works Company of Brantford, Ontario, on the 
other hand, could not resist needling council: “We notice by this 
morning’s paper that your town received a severe scorching. Some 
time ago, we had correspondence with you regarding a system of 





Lethbridge on 20 November 1886. looking west-northwest from about 4th Avenue and 10th Street South. Fire protection was provided by a bucket brigade 
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Lethbridge from the Bankhead in 1890, looking southeast. The first serious fire occurred on 12 February 1887 and destroyed eight of the cottages on the extreme 
right in the middle distance. 


fire protection but understood later that you had decided on 
purchasing a chemical. We see no mention of any apparatus used 
at the fire, with the exception of buckets.” 


In March 1892, fire destroyed four businesses on the north side 
of 2nd Avenue South, between 3rd and 4th Streets, and damaged 
two others. Arson, apparently directed at the Criterion saloon, was 
thought to be the cause of the fire. 


These losses served to focus attention on the need for more 
efficient fire protection. After the years of apathy, 50 enthusiastic 
citizens met on 31 March to organize another fire brigade, to be 
known as Lethbridge Fire Brigade No. 1. Thirty-nine men enrolled 
immediately. A committee was appointed to get information 
respecting the apparatus used by the 1887 hook and ladder 
company and to have it turned over to the town. Elected officers 
were: Wm. Henderson, chief, W. A. Galliher, first deputy; J. Little, 
second deputy; George Steele, third deputy; and W. S. Galbraith, 
secretary-treasurer. At a second meeting in November, William 
Oliver was elected chief and, for the first time, members were 
divided into companies: steam fire engine, chemical fire engine, 
hose reel, and hook and ladder. Practice nights were the first and 
third Thursdays of the month, to be held outdoors if weather 
permitted, but if not, inside at 7:30 p.m. 
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In June, a by-law was approved to raise $4,500 for the purchase 
of a steam fire engine and other fire fighting appliances. 

During the next several months, six underground tanks, 
holding about 15,000 gallons (57 m*) of water each, were 
constructed. They were located at roughly 500-foot (154-m) 
intervals diagonally across the built up area of the town. A seventh 
was placed in the southeast corner of the Square (now Galt 
Gardens). Later, two more underground tanks were constructed 
at the NWMP barracks. 

A Ronald No. 4 steam fire engine, which became known to 
every Lethbridgian as “Clanging Billy,” was given a public test in 
October 1892 using the underground tank outside the fire hall as 
a source of water. Two lengths of hose, 500 feet (154 m) and 300 
feet (91 m), respectively, were laid along 2nd Avenue South, the 
former reaching almost to the bandstand in the Square and the 
latter to the intersection in front of the post office. It took seven 
minutes from the start of a test fire until steam was raised and 
water was thrown from the hoses a distance of 170 feet (52 m) 
horizontally and 100 feet (30 m) vertically. Henry A. Mossip was 
appointed engineer of the steam fire engine at $50 per month, the 
first salaried member of the Lethbridge fire department. Mossip 
ran the engine, cared for all other fire fighting appliances, and did 
any other work asked of him by council. 
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The Presbyterian church, school, and {in the background) the North-West Mounted Police barracks in 1888. 
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By-Law No. 2 


A By-law for the better protection against fire 
in the Town of Lethbridge 


Whereas it is decreed expedient to pass a by-law for the 
better protection from fire of property in the Town of 
Lethbridge, 

Therefore the Municipal Council of the Corporation of the 
Town of Lethbridge in council assembled enacts as follows: 

1. From and after the date of the passing of this by-law 
no person or persons or corporation shall deposit or keep 
deposited within the limits of the Town of Lethbridge any 
hay, straw or other inflammable material of any kind 
whatsoever unless the same is securely covered from fire or 
unless in the opinion of the Fire, Water and Light Committee 
it is so isolated from any property, building or buildings as 
not to be dangerous to same. 

2. That after the passage of this by-law every building 
erected within the limits of the Town of Lethbridge wherein 
fires shall be used with at least one substantial chimney of 
brick or stone securely plastered on the inside and no person 
shall be allowed in any building hereafter erected within the 
limits before defined to run a stovepipe through the roof or 
outside wall of any building and in any case where stovepipes 
pass through wooden partitions or walls in a building within 
the said limits the same shall be secured by an iron or tin 
thimble with at least one-inch air chamber with perforated 
iron rims the perforations not to be less than five-eights (5/8) 
of an inch in diameter or encased in brick or stone work, and 
where any iron pipe shall enter a chimney the same shall be 
provided with an iron or metal thimble securely fitted and 
every stove shall be provided with brick, stone, cement, zinc, 
iron or tin to protect the woodwork underneath and in case 
where a stove is within two feet of a wooden partition or wall, 
around said stove, the same is to be protected by zinc, iron 
or tin with an air space of one inch. 

3. And in any case or cases of buildings now erected or 
in course of erection Clause 2 of this by-law shall be meant 











to apply, where in the opinion of the Fire, Water and Light 
Committee or any person employed by the Council for the 
prevention of fires, the position or location of any building 
or buildings is such as to require better protection in which 
case the occupant, owner or agent shall receive from the Town 
Inspector, where he or she or they shall at once take steps 
to comply with the requirements of this by-law. 

4. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons or 
corporation to have in their possession or keep at any time 
any quantity of gunpowder greater than one hundred pounds 
nor any greater quantity of cartridges than two cases of each 
kind, nor any other explosive material in large quantities 
unless the said explosives are stored or kept in a magazine 
or building intended for that said purpose which building 
must be at least six hundred feet from any dwellings or 
inhabited building. 

5. No person or persons shall at any time deposit any 
ashes containing fire in or on any street, lane, square or public 
thoroughfare or any private yards or premises except in a 
properly constructed pit or building situated in a safe place 
in the opinion of the Town Inspector and where ashes are 
deposited from a stationary engine or locomotive proper 
precaution must be taken to put out or drown any fire 
remaining in same by a proper soaking with water. 

6. All the requirements of this by-law shall be subject to 
the approval of and to the satisfaction of the Fire, Water and 
Light Committee. 

7. Any person violating any of the provisions of this by- 
law, shall be liable to a fine of not less than five dollars and 
not exceeding one hundred dollars together with costs. of 
prosecution, and the Town Inspector is hereby empowered 
to prevent the erection of any building within the limits of 
the said Town of Lethbridge which is being erected in 
contravention of Section Two (2) of this By-law upon giving 
five days notice to the owner or his agent until the provisions 
of said section are complied with. 

Done and passed in council at the Town of Lethbridge 
this 13th day of March A.D. 1891. 





C.A. Magrath, Mayor 
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Photo taken on completion of the fire hall in 1891. Back row, standing, from left: Messrs. Clousten, M. Mackenzie, Nutting, Jack Currie, Ed 
Higinbotham. In next row are to be seen Curly Whitney, Messrs. Horner, Bowman, Galliher, and Macleod (the last two in uniform), Dickinson, 
Galbraight, Oliver. Sitting down: D. Duff, Russell (standing), Robinson, George, Wm. Henderson, Mossip, Saunders, H. Bentley (mayor), Cleveland 
(with dog}, and Scott. [Caption by C. A. Magrath] 
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Headlines 


Common headlines used to describe fires in the 1880s were: 
Fire! Fire! 
Our Town Again Visited By 
Destroying Element 


and 


The Fire! 
Terrible Destruction 
By Destroying Element 


Common terms for fire were “The Destroyer,” “The Fiery 
Fiend,” and “The Devouring Element.” And a common phrase 
was “Your town received a severe scorching” to describe a 
bad fire in a particular location. All of these phrases and terms 
were a reflection of a very real fear of fire in the days when 
fire fighting equipment and skills were lacking and water was 
often scarce. 

Here is an account of a serious prairie fire from the 
Macleod “Gazette” of December 8, 1885, with a fairly typical 
headline of the time. 

The Fire Fiend Visits the Stand Off Colony 
and Destroys Much Property. 
Stables, Fences and Hay Go Down Before It. 


“Last Wednesday night a disastrous fire visited Stand 
Off. The prairie took fire some miles above, and carried by 
the hurricane, swept down into Stand Off Bottom with 
terrific force. Although all fought the fire gallantly, a large 
amount of property was destroyed. 

“The losses, so far as we can ascertain them, were as 
follows: The Oxley Ranche, fences; F. Pace, his fine stables, 
fences and hay; J. D. Murray, stable, fences and hay; NWMP 
Detachment, hay and stores for several months. 

“The Stand Off settlement was one of the most prosperous 
and flourishing in the district, and although the above losses 
will be very seriously felt, we hope and believe that those who 
suffered will soon recover the lost ground.” 








The fire brigade had its first workout in December when Noel's 
brewery, located on the bank of the river (near the modern 
waterworks), caught fire. Owing to the distance involved, and the 
deep snow, neither the steam nor chemical fire engines were used. 
Instead, the fire brigade went down with pails, as did a group from 
the NWMP barracks. The building was a total loss. 


A January 1893 fire at the Alberta Railway and Coal Company 
(AR&CCo) stables, located opposite the foot of the incline in the 
riverbottom, finally tested the new equipment. Unfortunately, 
those fire fighters with the steam engine had great difficulty in 
getting down the hill. Hose carts of both the company and the town 
fire brigades were soon on the scene but discovered they could not 
couple their hoses to the pump in the nearby pumphouse. When 
the steam fire engine did arrive, it could only pump water from 
the river onto what by this time was a smouldering ruin. Efforts 
were directed at hosing down nearby haystacks and putting out 
spot fires here and there. Ten horses died in the blaze. 


Eight more horses died in a fire that destroyed the Whitney 
& Rowe livery stable in April. The steam engine performed well 
at this fire, enabling fighters to confine the blaze to the livery stable 
and its highly inflammable contents in spite of it being in a built 
up area. Three underground tanks in the vicinity were emptied in 
the three-hour struggle to put out the fire. 


The town’s first important arson investigation followed a fire 
in Cressman’s tailor shop in June 1895. The fire was first noticed 
by men sitting in front of the Lethbridge House, who detected a 
strong odor of coal oil and heard the breaking of glass as windows 
were cracked by the heat. They sounded the alarm, then broke down 
the front door of the shop. The inside of the place was in flames 
but the brigade soon had the chemical engine at work and 
extinguished the blaze. The shop was insured for $800. The owner, 
J. B. Cressman, and Ruby Clifton, his mistress, were arrested and 
charged with setting the fire. 


The case was heard before the Hon. Mr. Justice B. Rouleau 
in November. Clifton had been living with Cressman and he had 
persuaded her to soak waste cloth with coal oil and ignite it while 
he was away in Pincher Creek. The insurance money would enable 
them to go away and get married, Clifton was assured. She pleaded 
guilty and was the principal witness against Cressman, who was 
found guilty after a three-day trial. Cressman was sentenced to 


Lethbridge Fire Brigade No.1 


A short lived, ineffective hook and ladder company was 
formed in February 1887 under William D. Whitney, chief: 
A. J. Scott, first assistant chief; and E. J. Hodder, second 
assistant chief. By 1889, it had ceased to exist. 

A meeting of the town council’s Fire, Water and Light 
Committee on 4 August 1891 organized a volunteer fire 
brigade and made the following appointments: Wm. Colpman, 
chief; Wm. Henderson, 1st assistant; M. Freeman, 2nd 
assistant; N. T. Macleod, 3rd assistant; and H. Mossip, 4th 
assistant. There were 30 additional members. A chemical cart 
tank was on order. 

On 31 March 1892, a unit known as Lethbridge Fire 
Brigade No. 1 was organized with William Henderson as chief, 
W. A. Galliher as first deputy, J. Little as second deputy, and 
George Steele as third deputy. Thirty-nine members were 
enrolled and a committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution and by-laws and to draw up rules. 

A second meeting of the brigade was held on 3 November. 
The by-laws were read clause by clause and approved. A 


five years in Stony Mountain penitentiary; Clifton got three years 
in Regina jail. 

By the mid-1890’s, Lethbridge had grown from a cluster of 
buildings with no fire protection to an incorporated community 
with basic fire fighting equipment and a 39-man volunteer fire 
brigade. The brigade had gained experience at several major fires 
and, while there were no professional firemen among its members, 
the force and its equipment had reduced fire insurance rates in the 





regular meeting night was selected and practice times were 
chosen. A new slate of officers was elected and, for the first 
time, members were assigned to separate companies, as 
follows: 

Officers—William Oliver, chief; L. N. Nelson, first 
lieutenant; M. Freeman, second lieutenant. 

Steam Fire Engine—H. A. Mossip, engineer; J. B. 
Walker, assistant engineer; Robert Cole, R. Oliver, Dr. L. G. 
DeVeber, J. H. Morris, W. Whitehead, W. S. Heron, J. 
MacKay, W. Ott, George Robinson, J. Brodie, E. T. Saunders, 
L. B. Latimer. 

Chemical Fire Engine—William Colpman, captain; C. 
Bulger, lieutenant; J. S. Alexander, engineer; W. G. 
Cleveland, D. Duff, J. Potter, N. T. Macleod, C. B. Bowman, 
W. S. Galbraith, C. W. Lowther, T. Hare, W. McWhirter. 

Hook and Ladder—J. L. Stovall, captain; E. N. 
Higinbothamn, R. J. Hardy, D. Brodie, A. Roy, C. Savery, W. 
Paterson, J. H. Cavanah, H. Bentley, T. F. Kirkham, W. Scott, 
M. McKenzie, A. E. Keyes. 

Hose Reel—A. B. McKenzie, captain; George Steele, J. 
Henderson, F. Colpman, W. A. Galliher, W. Henderson, J. 
Bruce, J. Oliver, H. E. Stanbury. 


town. Business blocks and dwelling houses were still mostly of wood 
although locally made brick had begun to be used. But as valuable 
as the new system of fire protection was, its usefulness was 
confined to a comparatively small section of the town. The News 
suggested that there should a systematic extension of fire tanks 
from year to year until the whole of the built-up portion of the 
town enjoyed the same protection as that accorded the downtown 
core. 
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Chapter 2 


Volunteer Firemen 


A map prepared by the National Assurance Company of Ireland 
summarized fire protection in Lethbridge in the mid-1890’s. It 
showed the business district with scattered one-storey wooden 
dwellings to the south, east and west of it. Fire protection was 
provided to the more densely built-up area by a standpipe at the 
corner of 1st Avenue and lst Street South and by seven 
underground tanks located diagonally across the area. There was 
one steam and one chemical fire engine, plus a hook and ladder 
truck, all housed in a two-storey fire hall. The town was served 
by a volunteer fire brigade organized into four companies. 


The establishment of a salvage corps as part of the fire brigade 
was considered as early as 1896. Salvage corps were common in 
Europe and had been adopted by some Canadian fire departments. 
The principle was that, even if a building could not be saved, the 
stock and furniture could be salvaged, thus reducing losses. Hence, 
the job of the salvage corps was to begin to save internal property 
immediately upon arrival at a fire. The development of such a corps 
appealed to both businessmen and insurance companies but was 
really an admission of defeat, a sign that the fire brigade did not 
expect to save many buildings but would try and save as much as 
possible of their contents. Also, when goods were piled on the street 
after recovery from a burning building, it usually set off an orgy 
of looting by spectators. For these reasons, the fire brigade decided 
against establishing a salvage corps in Lethbridge. 


The volunteer fire brigade included many prominent business 
and professional men of the community: William Henderson, Harry 
Bentley, William Colpman, Alfred E. Humphries, J. H. Cavanah, 
John D. Higinbotham, W. A. Galliher, Dr. L. George DeVeber, Dr. 
Walter S. Galbraith, and many more. To the well-to-do, the perks 
were not very appealing, including as they did access to a room 
in the fire hall where newspapers and magazines were available 
and exemption from poll tax. Thus, most of them undertook the 
work as a public service. Problems began to arise around the turn 
of the century when the town began to grow and few newcomers 
took much interest in the volunteer fire brigade. 


Two fires in 1899 brought some of these problems to the 
surface. The first, in March, destroyed the old John Kean residence. 
More importantly, fire brigade discipline broke down and orders 
were ignored or disobeyed. Weaknesses were exposed in the 
training program as were internal stresses among members. The 
second, in August, destroyed two empty buildings and the steam 
laundry on 2nd Avenue South. Had there been a powerful westerly 
wind raging at the time, observers concluded that much of the 
downtown would have gone. The seriousness of this arson-caused 
fire resulted from a breakdown of the steam fire engine, so that 
the fire brigade once again had to resort to buckets to fight a major 
conflagration. 


The breakdown of the steam fire engine set off a search for 
those responsible. The facts were simple: a check valve had split, 
thus putting out the fire in the firebox just when the engine started 
to pump water. An investigation revealed careless, shoddy 
maintenance with indications that the steamer had been operated 
in the past with low water levels and consequent over-heating, that 
cold water had been turned into a hot boiler, and that valves had 
been cross-threaded when installed and were nearly inoperative. 
It was brought out that many fire brigade members failed to turn 
out for practices and, in consequence, the steam engine and other 
pieces of equipment were not used for long periods and were really 
only operated during a fire. The engineer had little chance to 
familiarize himself with the workings of his unit, thus contributing 
to the breakdown. Nevertheless, the fire engineer, William Sloan, 
was asked for his resignation. 

The August fire also revealed weaknesses in the fire alarm 
system. The town was still dependent on a bell, a successor to the 
one taken from the hulk of the steamboat Alberta, which hung 
in the fire hall tower. Contemptuously called a “cow bell” by most 
citizens, it could scarcely be heard at any distance. On the night 
of the fire, brigade members in the eastern part of town slumbered 
peacefully through the whole affair because they did not hear the 
alarm bell and there was no way, aside from runners, to notify them 
that they were needed. 
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By-Law Number 31 


A By-law for the establishment of a 
Fire Department in the Town of Lethbridge 


WHEREAS the Corporation of the Town of Lethbridge 
have purchased valuable Fire Appliances for the protection 
of property from fire, and it is deemed advisable to establish 
a Fire Department in said Town, and it is by ordinance 
provided that such Department may by By-law be established; 

Therefore the Muncipal Council of the Corporation of the 
Town of Lethbridge in council assembled, enact as follows: 

(1) That a fire Department be established in the Town 
of Lethbridge with the necessary Officers, Constitution and 
By-laws for the governing of the same, and said Department 
to be known as “The Lethbridge Fire Department.” 

(2) That the said Department shall be under the 
supervision of the Committee on Fire, Water and Light, and 
that this Council may from time to time vote such sums of 
money as shall be necessary, the same to be placed to the 
credit of the said Committee to be by them disbursed for the 
maintenance of the said Department. 

(3) It shall be the duty of every adult male citizen of the 
Town of Lethbridge, unless prevented by illness or other 
unavoidable cause, upon the order of the Mayor or Chief of 
the Fire Department, or other officer in command, to assist 





Lemuel H. Fowler 


Lemuel H. Fowler, called Len, was born in New 
Brunswick about 1873. He went to the United States, and 
eventually to Helena, Montana, as a young man. He worked 
briefly in the goldfields of western Montana although gold- 
mining activity was on the wane in his time. 

Fowler came to Canada in 1903 and settled in Lethbridge. 
A carriage maker by trade, he ran a combined blacksmithing 
and carriage shop in Lethbridge. At one time he employed 
30 men. Later, the business developed into an early spring 
and axle shop. 

He married about the time he came to Lethbridge. He and 
his wife had one daughter, who married in her turn and lived 





and aid in the extinguishing of fires or the pulling down and 
razing of buildings in the vicinity of fires for the purpose of 
preventing the spreading of same, and any such citizen 
neglecting or refusing to obey such order shall be deemed 
guilty of an infraction of this By-law, and shall upon 
conviction before any Justice or Justices of the Peace, having 
jurisdiction therein, forfeit and pay a fine not exceeding the 
sum of Fifteen Dollars or not less than Five Dollars, and costs, 
for each offense, and in default of payment thereof forthwith 
it shall be lawful for the Justice or Justices convicting as 
aforesaid, or any one of them, to commit the offender or 
offenders to the lock-up house of the Town of Lethbridge, 
there to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding Fifteen days, unless the said fine and 
all costs, including the costs of committal, are sooner paid. 
(4) All sums of money received from any course on 
account of the Fire Department shall be handed over to the 
Council to be by them disbursed in the interest of the 
Department. 
(5) That all active volunteer members of the Fire Brigade 
shall be exempt from Poll Tax. 
Done and passed in Council of the Town of Lethbridge, 
this 19th day of September, A.D, 1892. 
H. BENTLEY, Mayor 
W. I. SPENCER, Clerk 





with her husband in Seattle. Early in 1930, Fowler set out 
to visit his daughter and her family. He took the train to 
Spokane and Seattle but it became snowbound for three days 
in one of the mountain passes in western Washington. Fowler 
caught pneumonia as a result of the prolonged cold and 
exposure and died on 30 February 1930. 

Fowler was appointed chief of the Lethbridge volunteer 


fire brigade on 17 January 1907, an appointment that was 
ratified by vote of brigade members on 7 February. He was 
named the first full-time, paid fire chief on 1 January 1909 
but resigned the position on 5 May of that year. Fowler often 
manufactured articles of equipment for the fire brigade, 
notably a superior type of hose wagon, one of which was 
received by the city in December 1905. 
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Testing The Fire Engine 


On Wednesday evening last [October 5th] the Ronald 
Steam Fire Engine lately purchased by the Corporation was 
given a public test outside the Fire Hall. A large number of 
citizens were on the spot at the time to witness the trial and 
all seemed to be well pleased with the manner in which the 
engine did its work. The engine was stationed at the tank 
outside the Fire Hall and two lengths of hose, 500 feet and 
300 feet respectively, lay along Ford Street, the former 
reaching almost to the band stand in the square and the latter 
to the crossing at the post office. Great interest was evinced 
as to the time it would take to get up steam and throw water 
from the hose from the time of starting the fire, which proved 
to be just seven minutes, when the steam gauge indicated a 
pressure of 20 lbs. Forty pounds to the inch was soon reached 
and another dial indicated a pressure of 70 lbs on the hose, 
at which time the 400 ft length with an inch and a quarter 
nozzle, was throwing a stream of water about 100 feet. With 
a steam pressure of about 90 ibs, and a pressure on the hose 
of about 240 lbs, the distance of the throw was increased to 
about 170 feet. A nozzle was then fitted to the shorter length 
of hose, and two streams of water were thrown into the air 
together, with a force seemingly undiminished. Through the 
combined lengths of hose a stream was thrown vertically over 
100 feet. The town is now well supplied with fire 
extinguishing appliances, an engineer has been appointed, and 
all that is now necessary to complete the fire service is a well- 
organized brigade—and such no doubt we shall soon have. 































We publish below copies of two documents relative to the 
testing of the Fire Engine, which speak for themselves:- 


J. D. Ronald, Esq., 
Brussels, Ont. 


Dear Sir.—Mr. Ed. Melsom, who was sent out by you to 
deliver the No. 4 Steamer bought by this town, has given the 
engine a thorough and severe test, both as to the time in which 
steam can be got up and the distance she will throw water 
through different lengths of hose. The following were the 
tests: 
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1.—Getting up steam and throwing water through 500 feet 
of hose, time 6 3/4 minutes. 

2.—Through 500 feet of hose with 1 1/2 inch nozzle, distance 
156 feet. 

3.—Through 500 feet of hose with 7/8-inch nozzle, 2 streams, 
distance 177 feet. 

4.—Through 1250 feet of hose with 7/8 inch nozzle, vertical 
stream, distance over 100 feet. 

The Council are well pleased and satisfied that there is 
no other engine made of the same capacity that will do better 
work. 

These tests were made with the Galt Coal which may 
account in some measure for the quick time made. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. Bentley, 
Mayor 


Lethbridge, Oct. 7, 1892 
H. Bentley, Esq., 
Mayor, 
Lethbridge. 
Dear Sir.—In answer to your inquiry as to recent tests of 
Ronald Fire Engine bought by your town, I would say that 
in nine years’ experience I have never used a better Steam 
Coal, and consider for getting up steam quickly, that it is far 
ahead of the coal used by us in our tests in the East. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ed. Melsom, 
Engineer for J. D. Ronald, 
Brussels, Ont. 


From Council Minutes: 

We recommend the acceptance of Fire Engine and other 
fire appliances and that debentures be issued to the Toronto 
Gutta-percha and Rubber Co., for the sum of $4,500 and a 
draft be drawn up in their favor for the full amount of balance 
due by their account, less account rendered for $25.78. 

We recommend that H. Mossip be appointed Engineer of 
Fire Engine at a salary of $50 per month providing he can 
satisfy chairman of F. W. & L. committee, that he is 





competent, he also to occupy room in Fire Hall, his duties to 
run Fire Engine, take care of all fire appliances, and do any 
other work required by this Council. 
T. McNabb, Chairman 
The report was adopted. 
The Lethbridge News, October 12, 1892 


Insurance And The 1907 
Fire Brigade 


In 1907, Councillor E. A. Cunningham and the Fire, 
Water and Light Committee made a comprehensive study of 
the fire brigade. In order to secure reductions in fire insurance 
rates, the committee decided to contact fire underwriters, to 
obtain their recommendations, and to try to implement the 
suggestions made. Negotiations were opened up and a definite 
proposal was received from them, that if the city did certain 
things, the city would get certain benefits. 

Here is a copy of a letter from W. H. Birch, secretary- 
treasurer of the fire underwriters association, to council. It 
was dated 5 June 1907. 


Secretary Treasurer, 
City of Lethbridge 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to my recent conversation with the 
chairman of your Fire, Water and Light Committee, re the 
question of improvements of your fire protection, desire to 
make the following recommendations, and would state that 
if they are carried out and put into effect there will be a 
reduction from the basis rate of 20 cents. 

Class 1.—Would recommend the erection of a fire hall of 
sufficient size to accommodate the fire brigade, horses and 
all apparatus. 

Class 2.—The fire brigade to consist of five fully paid men 
and not less than 20 volunteers to be paid a fixed stipend. 


Class 3.—An alarm system to be installed, with boxes 

throughout the town and alarms in the houses of volunteer 

firemen. 

Class 4.—Fire appliances should consist of one sixty gallon 

chemical engine, one hook and ladder truck, and one hose cart; 

at least 2,500 ft. of 2.5-inch hose. 

Class 5.—Stand pipe with shut-off valve should be arranged 

and a duplicate transmission circuit to operate fire pumps. 
Trusting that your council will see their way clear to make 

these improvements at an early date, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgd) W. H. Birch 
Secretary Treasurer 


As this letter offered a 20 cent reduction provided all the 
recommendations were adopted, Mr. Birch was asked if any 
benefits could be derived if the city adopted two or three of 
the clauses, or would all of them have to be fulfilled in order 
to get any reduction, whereupon he sent us a copy of the 
Lethbridge Key Rates as follows: 

Basis $0.25 

Conflagration hazard 0.25 

Streets not paved 0.02 

Waterworks not standard 0.03 

Pump house not standard 0.01 

No pump house protection 0.02 

No valve for stand pipe 0.05 

Hose not sufficient 0.03 

No Salvage Corps 0.08 

Fire hall exposed 0.02 

Brigade not standard 0.10 

Horses work on streets 0.01 

No fire alarms 0.05 

High winds 0.10 

Single circuit from electric light 

station to pump house 0.03 

Total 0.80 

Showing the individual reduction on the fulfilling of each 
recommendation. 

The Lethbridge News, December 16, 1907 





A third fire in October destroyed a boiler house, a winding shed 
with drum and cable, and a carload of coal at No. 2 mine shaft. 
An adjoining building, which contained a generator and fans for 
ventilating the mine, was saved when the roof was soaked with 
water and covered by wet blankets commandeered from a nearby 
residence. This was made possible by the timely arrival of a railway 
locomotive with water tank cars. Again, weaknesses were revealed. 
Response time was slow, due to the bad condition of the road, and 
the single water tank at the site was soon exhausted. Fortunately, 
as sometimes happened, there was no wind or else the whole 
complex of buildings would have gone. 


A major reorganization of the fire brigade was undertaken in 
1902. Under the new system, the fire brigade consisted of 30 paid 
members, generally living near the fire hall, and 30 unpaid 
members from elsewhere in the town. Members were paid an 
honorarium on a sliding scale ranging from two to three dollars 
per fire, depending on time of arrival, or from 50 to 75 cents for 
attendance at practices. There was a bonus for those who worked 
and attended roll call after the fire. Other regulations were: 
members to be supplied with badges; members to be elected and 
to serve unless or until disqualified; members to make oath that 
they would obey commands of officers, members not answering 
three consecutive roll calls to be disqualified and new members to 
be elected by a two-thirds vote at the next meeting; and roll calls 
to be held after every fire, false alarm, or practice. Members were 
encouraged to use the fire hall except when it was being used for 
meetings of council, school board, board of trade or the agricultural 
society. An important recommendation, which resulted in many 
arguments as to type and location, was to install an electrical alarm 
system. 


Additional efforts were made to improve efficiency. In order 
to lessen response time, the steam engine was altered to be pulled 
by horses instead of by members of the fire brigade. A shed for 
two horses was constructed behind the fire hall, a rented dray team 
was housed there, and the teamster was asked to sleep in the 
station. 


The Sick’s brewery delivery team—two mules named Jack and 
Jennie—was sometimes requisitioned to haul the steam engine to 
a fire. The mules enjoyed the excitement of speed, the clanging bell, 
and the crowd following. After this, it was said, the mules made 
it their business to escape if possible when the fire bell rang and 
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George Firth, their teamster, had to walk back to the brewery when 
his mules deserted him for a more exciting chase. 


A Firemens’ Ball was organized in January 1903 in an effort 
to improve morale, to enhance the social status of the brigade, and 
to enable members and their wives to get to know one another 
better. There was hope it would become an annual event. 
Ominously, the ball was followed by an incendiary fire, which broke 
out at midnight in a shack behind Whitney’s livery stable. There 
had been several similar incidents. Consequently, an award of $500 
was offered by council and local merchants in an effort to unearth 
the culprit. 


Relations between the fire brigade and council, never too 
cordial at best, began to deteriorate even further in 1903. Council 
was involved in the beginnings of a $130,000 waterworks and sewer 
project and the fire brigade did not receive the equipment it so 
badly needed. An immediate cause of dissatisfaction was the fire 
alarm system. Council could not afford a new alarm system, a fire 
brigade member noted, yet in spite of this inadequacy he and his 
fellows were expected to be at every fire where they risked health 
and even life itself. “If we as a body of hard-working, much- 
criticized, and little-thanked firemen can afford all this, surely the 
town can afford an alarm system that will give us a turnout able 
to cope with any fire that might occur.” Only five men had turned 
out to a fire in Oliver's blacksmith shop. And the brigade was very 
short-handed at a second fire a few days later. The reason was that 
the men could not hear the alarm, especially in a high wind. 


The conflict came up early in January 1904, following a fire 
at an old warehouse. There was a delay in getting the engine out 
as the rented dray team was away from the fire hall and another 
team had to be requisitioned. On this occasion, a council member 
interfered with officers at the fire and countermanded their orders. 
Several of the most dedicated and hardest-working members of the 
brigade threatened to resign. The uproar forced council to pass a 
by-law to clarify the organization and responsibilities of the 
volunteer fire brigade in Lethbridge. In sum, the brigade was 
declared to be the fire brigade of the Town of Lethbridge; it could 
make its own rules and regulations, which had to be approved in 
writing by the Fire, Water and Light committee of council; money 
due its members was to be paid through the chief; and equipment, 
men and horses at fires or fire drills came under the sole direction 
and control of the chief. 
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George H. Van Horne on dray in front of 1891 fire hall in 1900. The first horses used by the volunteer fire brigade in 1902 were rented dray teams. 
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Fire 
Noel’s Brewery Destroyed. 
Loss About $7,500. Insured for $2,500 


On Wednesday night last at about 10:30 p.m. the fire 
alarm was rung and it was found that Mr. Noel’s brewery 
situated on the bank of the river, was in flames. Owing to 
the distance and the deep snow it was thought impossible to 
get the engines down in time to be of any service and therefore 
they were not taken out. A number of the brigade with 
buckets went down, as also did a detachment of police, but 


on arriving found that nothing could be done to save the 
building as the flames had got too much headway before being 
noticed. It is hard to say how the fire originated but it seemed 
to be from a spark from the stove as there was only one fire 
in the building that day. Mr. Noel was uptown at the time 
of the alarm and has no idea how it originated. The property 
was valued at $7,500, on which there was an insurance of 
$2,500. Mr. Noel has the sympathy of the entire community 
in his loss, more especially as this was the first licensed 
brewery in the Territories and the only one south of Calgary. 

Lethbridge News, January 4, 1893 


The problems continued. In April 1905, citizens were invited 
by the editor of the News to inspect the fire hall. There, he said, 
they would see at first hand the difficulties firemen experienced 
as they “hurriedly endeavored to squeeze that whole hal) full of 
fire fighting equipment through one comparatively narrow door.” 
The whole front of the building needed to be taken out and large 
swinging doors put in. Also, the editor was critical of the town’s 
continued reliance on untrained dray horses to haul the steam 
engine to fires. “These are village methods long since outgrown by 
the large town of Lethbridge,” he concluded in disgust. 


A July 1905 fire in a house east of the RNWMP barracks 
provided another instance of interference by an outsider, 
presumably an alderman. According to the news report, “The 
gentlemen last night who rushed around kicking in windows 
created a draft and only made matters worse.” The brigade 
appreciated help but only under the direction of the chief; no more 
“butting in” would be tolerated. 
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By October, the News reported that the town was practically 
without a fire brigade. The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
measure of organization and discipline which existed in the brigade 
did not meet with the approval of council. Fire fighters, on the other 
hand, thought council! was too exacting. “That council should insist 
on holding the whiphand,” the News stated, “is natural and proper 
because it alone is the responsible party, but sight must not be lost 
of the fact that the discipline prescribed must meet with the wishes 
of the men or they will not act.” A few days later the brigade held 
a reorganization meeting but few changes were made. 

A new hose wagon, made by L. H. Fowler and Company of 
Lethbridge, was obtained in December 1905. It carried 1,000 feet 
(304 m) of hose, as well as tools, nozzles, axes, lanterns, and other 
equipment in addition to five men. The old hose reel was placed 
in a shed on the grounds of Westminster School, the first fire 
protection in North Lethbridge. Two years later, the hose reel shed 
was moved east of the school to a location called the North Ward 
fire station. 


Dissatisfaction continued, culminating in the resignation of fire 
chief A. E. Humphries in Decemher 1906. “I do not want to be 
responsible for the management of the fire department under 
present conditions,” he declared. “It has been apparent to me for 
a long time that fire department equipment is totally inadequate 
for the class of buildings being erected in the city. It was no doubt 
very satisfactory ten or twelve years ago, but has not kept up with 
the growth of the city.” The retiring chief made several suggestions 
as to equipment needed for improved service: a stable at the rear 
of the fire hall, two teams of horses, drop harnesses for both teams, 
an up-to-date chemical wagon, a 65-foot (24-m) extension ladder, 
and quarters for six to eight men over the fire hall with recreation 
and reading rooms for their comfort. 


Humphries’ resignation was the nadir in the fortunes of the 
volunteer fire brigade. It shook council out of its lethargy and 
caused it to open its purse strings. It was one of the most important 
in the series of events that propelled the city towards establishing 
a full-time, paid fire department. 


Alderman —. A. Cunningham's Fire, Water and Light 
committee report to council for the period January 1907 to 
December 1908 outlined the improvements that were made 
following Humphries’ resignation. Cunningham admitted that, in 
January 1907, his committee had taken over a dispirited, badly- 


Municipal Ethics 


We are pleased to note the progress made by the 
enterprising Town of Lethbridge. 

Sometime ago, the Council adopted a “Fire Limit.” This 
admirable piece of legislation provided that all future 
erections within the said limit be of brick. All wooden 
buildings were tabooed. We are glad to note that (except in 
a few cases where the interests of certain prominent citizens 
were involved) the provisions have been rigidly enforced. 

Our correspondent draws attention to a noteworthy 
feature of the present week which exemplifies the advantage 
of possessing a council with an elastic perception of things. 

It would appear that it was necessary in the interests of 
a prominent citizen to dump a considerable pile of old lumber 
and inflammable material, the debris of a dismantled building, 
close to a load of hay and a mound of manure within the Fire 
Limit. 

The connection would seem dangerous, but in view of the 
interests affected the council discreetly closed its eyes. 

We recommend to Municipalities the adoption of this high 
ideal of duty. 

Municipal World, August 6, 1903 


organized fire department. Lemuel H. Fowler was appointed fire 
chief by council. an appointment later endorsed by vote of members 
of the brigade. During the two-year period, 1,500 feet (475 m) of 
rubber-lined hose was purchased, as well as 500 feet (154 m) of 
unlined linen hose. Other purchases included a new chemical engine 
and a new hose wagon. A fire alarm system with 14 tap bells and 
18 fire alarm boxes were installed, the tap bells being placed in 
firemens’ homes so that the men knew when an alarm was sounded 
and where to proceed to the fire. (Each street intersection was 
numbered; when a fire was reported, the number of the closest 
intersection was “tapped” by an operator on a telegraph-type key.) 
Fire boxes were identified by red incandescent lights on top of the 
poles. 


Upon arrival at a fire, the chief assessed its severity and, if 
the situation warranted, sounded a second alarm. This signalled 
the power and waterworks staffs to throw the booster pump into 
operation. One minute later, a hydrant pressure of 100 psi (7.0 bar) 
was available. An extension ladder, capable of reaching the highest 





windows in the city, was on order. In September 1908, a new fire 
hall had been started to serve the police force and civic officers 
as well as the fire department. The old hose wagon, in use in 1907, 
was fitted with new hose and placed in commission at the North 
Ward fire station, which, in 1909, became the first No. 2 fire hall 
at 128 - 13 Street North. Cunningham noted in conclusion that 
all of these steps had already saved the city $6,000 per year in 
insurance costs. 


Cunningham recommended the need for a tower striker for the 
new fire hall and the extension of water mains and fire hydrants 
along 19th Street North to protect new buildings in the eastern 
part of the North Ward. Also, more hydrants (there were 64 in 
use) were needed almost everywhere as they were much cheaper 
than buying hose. 


The lengthy report went on to say that provision was being 
made at the new fire hall (later called No. 1 fire hall) for nine city- 
owned horses. Westminster School’s fire safety had been upgraded 
with the installation of fire escapes and standpipe hoses on all 
floors, measures that were being put into force in all city schools. 
The committee had worked out a program of reduction in fire 
insurance rates and had a promise from the fire underwriters’ 
association of a 25 percent reduction in the basic rate when all 
improvements were completed. 


Installation of a fire alarm system, mentioned by Cunningham, 
aroused much controversy in the city over several years. First the 
arguments dealt with the relative merits of a fire bell, a steam 
whistle, or an electric siren, to be mounted at either the fire hall 
or the electric light plant. Beginning in 1907, 18 fire alarm boxes 
were put in place, with 30 more added in the next two years. This 
caused many arguments as to location. Paralleling these 
developments, a controversy developed as to the advisability of a 
public alarm system compared with a system that notified only 
the responsible authorities. A public alarm system tended to attract 
a large crowd, which hampered the work of fire fighters, and often 
considerable thievery took place at fires. On the other hand, the 
public alarm system served to notify owners of a burning building 
and gave them a chance to recover valuable records or property. 


Instructions for use, and locations of fire alarm boxes, were 
published in the newspaper and the sequence of events following 
an alarm was described. When the handle of an alarm box was 
pulled, a gong sounded in the fire hall and the fire alarm box 
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Volunteer fire chief Alfred Edward (Ab) Humphries. Born in Ontario in 1872, 
he came west in 1888. He farmed in Manitoba until 1895, then came to Lethbridge 
as Immigration Agent. He served as fire chief from 1902 to 1906, as police 
magistrate from 1904 to 1909, and as General Immigration Agent from 1911 
to about 1916. 


number was displayed. The stable door opened automatically and 
horses ran from their stalls to stop under the drop harnesses, while 
firemen slid down the brass pole from their second floor 
headquarters. Harnesses were buckled, the fire hall doors opened 
and the brigade was off, galloping to the box from which the call 
originated. The fire alarm sounded simultaneously in the two fire 
halls in the city, in the police station, and at the pumping station 
in the riverbottom. Telephone calls were discouraged, as they were 
slow and prone to error. Instead, citizens were encouraged to learn 
the location of nearby alarm boxes and to use them to notify 
authorities of a fire. Malicious false alarms were a problem from 
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the beginning although, in February 1914, firemen forgave an 
elderly man without his eyeglasses who tried to post a letter in 
a fire alarm box, thus setting off the alarm. 

Trouble erupted over the March 1907 purchase of fire hose, 
the editor of the News contending that aldermen Cunningham had 
received a kickback as a result of its purchase. After a trial by 
newspaper and receipt of sworn statements from all participants, 
the charges were found to be groundless. 

Routine fires continued and were fought by the brigade in spite 
of all the political squabbling. The D. Crichton & Sons Foundry, 
the fore-runner of the Lethbridge Iron Works, burned to the ground 
in May 1901 but was soon rebuilt. In March 1906, a fire in the 
village of Stafford destroyed three buildings and damaged another. 
The brigade was slow to respond because the fire was outside the 
fire limits of the town and civic officers had to be aroused to give 
permission to take the equipment to Stafford. A February 1908 
fire at a natural gas well being drilled near the Music Conservatory 
on 11th Street South resulted in more damage to the equipment 
than to the well. The hose wagon threw a tire, which caught in 
the brake and caused a ten-minute delay. The fire engine was badly 
disabled on the same run when an axle snapped, bringing the unit 
to a complete stop. In March, a fire at Wallace’s store caused a 
$10,000 loss. Both the adjoining Lethbridge Hotel and the 
Lethbridge Saddlery Company suffered smoke and water damage. 
And in December, a fire broke out in one of the houses of ill repute, 
newly-built by Addie Sexton, a colored lady, on The Point. Response 
time was slow and the building was totally destroyed. Dorothy 
Davies’ house, also located on The Point next door to Addie’s place, 
was badly scorched. 

By April 1909, the population of Lethbridge had reached about 
7,000. The old days when council exercised direct supervision over 
a volunteer fire brigade were rapidly coming to a close. The 
Lethbridge Daily Herald put the case succinctly when it said, 
“Give the chief control.” The editor went on to insist that council 
should place the fire brigade and fire chief in the same position 
as the police force and chief of police. Police chief Joseph Gillespie 
was in total control of his force and aldermen had no say in day- 
to-day management, beyond adopting or rejecting the chief’s 
reports. The fire chief should be given the same power with full 
authority over the fire brigade and its equipment and full 
responsibility for discipline, management, appointments and 
dismissals. Much of the success of the police force was due to the 


Reorganized Fire Brigade 1902 


On 14 October 1902, the old brigade having been 
disbanded, a large number of nominations for the new 
organization were considered from which the following 30 
were elected as paid members: C. A. McKelvie, J. S. Volume, 
W. B. Burnett, R. A. Wright, T. M. Burnett, E. A. Sharman, 
E. J. Fraser, F. A. Wallace, F. Rogers, J. B. McCulla, S. G. 
Davies, M. G. Seaman, H. L. Robinson, G. W. Robinson, W. 
H. Morris, R. H. Ormond, H. Case, J. Rose, E. A. Dixon, A. 
H. Bullock, W. Winnicot, H. E. Playle, D. W. Kain, G. W. 
Heathershaw, A. E. Humphries, H. Withers, T. Clayton, J. 
Greenwood, E. B. Hill, and H. Rose. 

The following were selected as unpaid members of the 
brigade: J. H. Fleetwood, Wm. Beaton, H. V. Powell, W. 
Lamb, John H. Stanley, Tom Scott, A. E. Keyes, H. Mossip, 
S. H. Keyes, L. P. Tuff, L. Ripley, E. N. Higinbotham, A. 
Easton, Andrew Scott, J. L. Stovall, E. W. Cameron, M. 
Freeman, L. N. McEwen, Andrew McLeod and B. Pipes. 

Balloting then proceeded for executive and officers, 
resulting as follows: 


adoption of such a policy when Gillespie was hired. And, the Herald 
argued, similar success would be attained by adopting the policy 
for the fire department. “The fire department should be outside 
the realm of aldermanic interference and municipal patronage,” 
the editor concluded. 


Lemuel H. Fowler, appointed 7 January 1907 and named 
Lethbridge’s first full-time, paid fire chief on 1 January 1909, 
resigned on 5 May 1909. In his final report, he pointed out that, 
in the previous 28 months, there had been 52 fires in the city. None 
had gone beyond the building they started in and total loss for the 
period was less than $7,000. However, Fowler said, the city was 
growing rapidly and this good luck could not be expected to 
continue. He recommended the expenditure of about $50,000 to 
upgrade the fire department as follows: build two more fire 
stations, one in the North Ward and one in the south end of the 
city; at the central station, provide three teams of horses plus a 
chief’s horse and buggy, and purchase a hook and ladder truck, hose 
wagon, chemical engine and steam engine; purchase at least 2,000 





Executive—A. E. Keyes, H. Bentley, M. Freeman, J. L. 
Stovall, E. A. Cunningham, and W. Morris. 
Secretary-Treasurer—J. S. Volume 

Chief—A. E. Humphries 

Assistant Chief—H. Case 

Chemical Engine—Captain H. Withers 

Hose Reel—Captain H. L. Robinson 

Hook and Ladder—Captain G. W. Heathershaw 

A meeting of the officers was afterwards held and 
positions assigned to members as below: 

Steam Engine: F. Rogers, fireman; M. G. Seaman, extra 
man. 

Chemical Engine: H. Withers, captain; J. S. Volume, 
engineer, W. Burnett, E. A. Dixon, A. H. Bullock, T. Clayton, 
D. W. Kain, W. Winnicot, H. Rose. 

Hose Reel: H. Robinson, captain; E. Wallace, R. Ormand, 
J. Greenwood, E. Sharman, branchmen; J. Rose, E. Fraser, 
H. Playle, G. W. Robinson, 8. G. Davies. 

Hook and Ladder: G. W. Heathershaw, captain; C. A. 
McKelvie, J. B. McCulla, T. Burnett, W. H. Morris, R. A. 
Wright, E. B. Hill. 


The Lethbridge News, April 17, 1902 


feet (614 m) of better quality hose than that presently on hand; 
and provide more hydrants and more fire alarm boxes, especially 
near the warehouses and mills on the east side of the city. Finally, 
he recommended a professional fire fighting force of a chief and 
ten paid firemen, so as to have an effective group of men at the 
scene of a fire before the call (volunteer) men could arrive. 


Also in 1909, alderman George Hatch took over from 
Cunningham as chairman of the Fire, Water and Light committee 
with responsibility for the fire department. He continued 
Cunningham’s excellent work of equipping the department for the 
future and soon prepared a comprehensive plan. which was adopted 
by council on 8 May. Hatch’s plan owed a great deal to Fowler's 
earlier recommendations and to Cunningham’s report, both of 
which came originally from fire underwriter’s association 
recommendations. 

The plan called for a ten-man paid fire brigade, the chief to 
have full control of men and equipment. In addition, there would 
be ten call men, paid per fire. who would be allowed to sleep in 
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The steam fire engine remained in use long after mechanization of the fire department in 1913-1919. 
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Fire Chief William Hardy is on the right. 


the fire hall. Brigade officers were listed as engineer, captain and 
lieutenant, to be paid $70, $65, and $60 per month, respectively. 
The advantages of paying the men were that they could be 
disciplined if necessary and they would not quit when the job 
became rough. Two paid men and a team were to he located at the 
North Ward fire station and a chemical engine was to be purchased 
for it as well. Hatch’s report went on to recommend the purchase 
of a 54-foot (16-m) Seagrave extension ladder, a chief’s horse and 
buggy, three teams of horses, a siamese coupling so that several 
hoses could be attached to one hydrant. and 2,500 feet (762 m) 
of Paragon hose. The report insisted that fire protection had to 
be extended to the North Ward; to the complex of residences, 
lumber yards, warehouses, and flour mills on the east side of the 
city; and to the railway yards at the 13th Street crossing. 


Fire chief Charles P. Kroning, who had succeeded Fowler, was 
instructed by council to hire four men immediately and more as 
needed, and to order a chemical engine, hook and ladder truck, and 
2,500 feet (762 m) of hose. The city’s purchasing agent was told 
to get prices on uniforms for the brigade. 


Kroning submitted his first report to council in June, a notable 
item being his request to put a hose reel with 500 feet (153 m) of 
old hose at the Ellison Elevator and Milling Company plant and 
another near Adam’s lumber yard. However, in what appeared to 
be a completely unexpected move, council on 19 July asked Kroning 
for his resignation. Also, council, in a reversal of a previous 
decision, decided to cut the brigade from ten men to six and to 
separate the positions of fire chief and building inspector, formerly 
held by Kroning alone. There was talk of the brigade resigning in 
a body, rather than wait for nearly half their number to be laid off. 


The fact was that, around this time, the attitude towards all 
volunteer fire fighting forces was changing. The change was seen 
in cominents by William Joost, an inspector for the Pacific Coast 
Fire Insurance Company, who felt that a fully paid brigade was 
needed in Lethbridge. He looked upon the use of volunteers as a 
retrograde step. Furthermore, he thought the ten-man brigade 
proposed was none too big for the size of the city. 


No explanation for Kroning’s firing was ever made public. In 
May 1909, council had published a booklet on “Rules and 


regulations governing the fire department of the City of Leth- 
bridge” in which its committment to a professional fire department 
was shown. And it seems certain that, in mid-July, council was 
in touch with a professional fire fighter named Thomas Peter 
Kilkenny and wanted to clear the way for his employment. 
Kilkenny was only 27 years of age but had much experience as a 
fireman, notably as a lieutenant in charge of a station with the 
Winnipeg fire department and briefly as chief of the Portage La 
Prairie fire department. He arrived in Lethbridge on 13 August 
1909 and took over what by December was a 12-man, rather than 
six-man, fire department. 


The city rounded out the year by purchasing a new Watrous 
steam fire engine and by building No. 2 fire hall at 128 - 13 Street 
North. (The station was moved about a block north in 1914, when 
the CPR obtained the land on which it was located for construction 
of freightsheds.) 


By December 1909, the Herald was able to report that the city 
had been singularly free from serious fires for about the previous 
15 years. Visitors had marvelled that a place with so many wooden 
buildings and such incessant winds could have escaped serious 
conflagrations as Lethbridge had managed to do. One reason, the 
Herald thought, was that citizens recognized the danger and 
exercised constant care. “Council has always striven to have the 
fire brigade organized for any emergency. And because the fire 
department has been recognized as important, it has been the 
subject of a good deal of criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, 
the result of which has been ever-increasing efficiency of the unit.” 


The danger from this time forward, the editor felt, would not 
be nearly as great as formerly. The department was now well 
equipped. A paid fire brigade was always on the job. An up-to-date 
fire alarm system was being installed. The class of buildings was 
being improved, the old wooden structures gradually giving way 
to new methods of construction, which did not allow fire to spread 
so rapidly. The new power plant was expected to be of great 
advantage in giving better water pressure and would allow for an 
extension of the waterworks system. All of this meant that the 
city could claim greater protection and safety and, in consequence, 
qualified for as low a basic insurance rate as any other place in 
western Canada. 
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actually 500-gallon wooden water tanks on wagon gear, the first civic waterworks system. Ca. 18985. 
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“Water carts’ 
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Chapter 3 


The Waterworks 


The most important part of fire fighting involves the 
community water supply. Pouring as much water as possible on 
a fire has long been the accepted fire fighting technique. Ideally, 
this requires an abundant supply of water under pressure with 
flexible hoses to direct it onto the burning material. However, the 
first problem that had to be faced by fire fighters in Lethbridge 
was a lack of water. The community was built on level prairie some 
300 feet (91 m) above the river, which provided the only dependable 
supply. 

One of the first facilities installed by the NWC&NCo, in 1883, 
was a pumphouse to provide water for the river valley drift mines. 
(The water used for domestic purposes by the residents of 
Coalbanks was obtained from a communal well). The pumphouse 
was located on the east bank of the Belly (now Oldman) River near 
the entrance to No. 4 drift mine. Water was pumped from the river 
and conveyed to the drift mine entrances by pipe. In 1885, when 
the community moved to the prairie level, the pipe was extended 
from No. 1 drift mine up the hill to a water tank adjacent to the 
AR&CCo roundhouse at the top of the hill. 


From there another pipe carried water from the roundhouse 
tank to a standpipe at the corner of Ist Avenue and 1st Street 
South. Water was sold from this standpipe by the company to 
vendors and was delivered in 500-gallon (1892-L) tank-wagons 
(often referred to as water carts) to barrels in all the residences 
and businesses in town. The price to consumers was 25 cents a 
barrel, or from two to five dollars per house or business per month, 
depending upon location. According to a contemporary observer, 
“the water was unfiltered and quite thick at times.” By 1902, the 
company system had been extended to the railway station on 1st 
Avenue South, where a second standpipe was located, and to No. 
3 mine shaft, where a third standpipe was located. The system 
pumped 40,000 gallons (151 m‘) per day, about 15,000 gallons (57 
m*) of which was used by the town. 


From 1892 to 1894, nine underground water tanks, each 
holding about 15,000 gallons (57 m*), were constructed at several 
locations in the business district and NWMP barracks square. The 


tanks were designed to provide water for the steam fire engine, 
which pumped water and forced it under pressure through a hose. 
These tanks, filled at first by tank-wagons from the company 
standpipe and later from hydrants of a 1904 civic waterworks 
system, were maintained as a reservoir in case of accident or 
emergency until about 1912. 


These early methods of providing a water supply, such as 
barrels and horse-drawn water carts, were inefficient and 
troublesome. Cold weather ensured that the water would freeze, 
requiring firemen to chop through ice to obtain an adequate supply 
or, more often, to do without. 


Meanwhile, efforts went ahead to find water by drilling wells. 
Beginning in 1885, diamond-drilled test holes were sunk by the 
company to determine the extent and thickness of the coal seam 
underlying the townsite; water was never encountered. William 
Henderson sunk a well near the Lethbridge House in 1887 but it 
was a dry hole. In 1888, water was struck in a well being drilled 
in the NWMP barracks square. It turned out that the drill had 
encountered a water-filled, gravel lens, which was soon pumped 
dry. A 706-foot (215-m) deep hole was drilled on the townsite in 
1892 in a vain attempt to find artesian water. In the face of all 
these disappointments, a committee met to organize a system of 
waterworks, but little progress was made. 


A year later, negotiations began between the NWMP and the 
AR&CCo with a view to laying a pipeline from the company tank 
at the roundhouse to the barracks. The News called on town 
officials to persuade the principals to lay a larger water main 
instead, to which those who desired could connect their dwellings 
or stores. Also, the News noted, the town could place one or two 
hydrants in central locations in the business district. But the 
negotiations came to naught. 

Nevertheless, the activity and interest shown caused Elliott 
and John Galt, C. A. Magrath, C. F. P. Conybeare, C. C. McCaul, 
and others in 1890 to incorporate the Lethbridge Waterworks and 
Electric Light Company (Limited) to supply the town with water 
and light. Allan McDougall, a Toronto civil engineer, was hired to 
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The company waterworks system, 1883-1904. 
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investigate cost, potential revenue and future prospects. His report 
was encouraging and the directors decided to offer first mortgage 
bonds in the amount of $100,000. 


Apparently a few bonds were sold but this was all the company 
ever accomplished. In 1892, a second local company was formed 
to purchase the charter and name of the old organization and to 
take immediate steps to install an electric light plant. A contract 
was let in May 1893 for the purchase of two generators and one 
steam engine and for the installation of wiring and lights in the 
premises of subscribers. The system was in operation by fall. 


The proposed waterworks system proved to be too expensive 
and was delayed for a time. Then economic depression set in, 
shareholders withdrew and, as there was little chance of financing 
a waterworks system, the project was dropped from company plans. 
The name was changed to the Lethbridge Electric Light Company. 


There was renewed interest in the waterworks system in 1897. 
However, the cost of a system to serve all parts of the community 
was $82,700, which was greater than the borrowing power of the 
town, set by charter at 15 percent of assessable value. In 1902, 
a petition was circulated to obtain the opinion of property owners 
on installation of a waterworks system, provided it could be put 
in reach of all parts of the community at a cost within the 
borrowing powers of the town. It was this petition that finally 
forced council to come to grips with the problem. 


George G. Anderson, the Denver engineer responsible for the 
design and construction of the Galt company’s irrigation project, 
was asked to report on the feasibility of a waterworks system for 
the town. Anderson stated that the best location for a pumphouse 
was “near Sefton’s old brewery,” on a flat higher than the highest 
point reached by the 1902 floods. (The modern waterworks is 
located there.) He proposed to sink a large well into gravel with 
tile pipe radiating out from the well to collect water. Anderson 
determined that the elevation from point of supply to point of 
delivery was 285 feet (87 m). In addition, he proposed a 60-foot 
(18.3-m) standpipe, making the total raise 345 feet (105 m). 
Slaughterhouse coulee, immediately southeast of the proposed 
plant, was suggested as the best route for a force main, which would 
be buried seven feet (2.1 m) deep. Anderson’s system was designed 
to accommodate a population of 5,000, each person using 100 
gallons (378 L) of water per day. He suggested that two steam 
pumps be used. Cost was estimated to be $101,000 and was to be 


The Lethbridge Waterworks and 
Electric Light Company 
(Limited) 


Notice is hereby given that an application will be made 
to the Lieutenant Governor and Legislative Assembly of the 
North-West Territories at the next session thereof for an 
ordinance to incorporate a company to be called The 
Lethbridge Waterworks and Electric Light Company 
(Limited) for the following purposes: 

To construct, equip and maintain at or in the vicinity of 
Lethbridge, in the District of Alberta, buildings, reservoirs, 
mains, pipes, poles and wire, machinery, contrivances and 
other devices for supplying water and furnishing electric light 
(or either of them) to Her Majesty, and to persons or 
corporations, with powers of access to, constructing works 
in and of drawing off the waters of the Belly River at any 
point or points that may be convenient for the purpose of the 
Company; with power to enter upon, break and dig up streets, 
roads, highways, lanes or public squares, and to lay mains 
and pipes, and erect poles and string wires, whether overhead 
or underground, thereon or thereunder, and with power to 
enter upon and make surveys of any lands in Townships 8 
and 9, in Ranges 21 and 22, West of the Fourth Initial 
Meridian, in said Territories; and with power to expropriate 
any such lands or any part thereof that may be required by 
the Company, and to lay mains and pipes, and wires, thereon 
or thereunder, under the authority of and subject to the 
conditions imposed by a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
North-West Territories to be authorized for such purposes, 
with power of said Company, its Directors, or Provincial 
Directors, to open Stockbooks, and procure subscriptions of 
stock, to issue bonds and debentures, and paid-up stock shares 
in the capital of the Company; and for all other usual 
necessary or desirable rights, privileges and powers. 

C. C. McCAUL 
Lethbridge, N.W.T., Solicitor for the Applicant. 
1st August, 1890 


Lethbridge News, August 6, 1890 





paid by collecting a two-dollar monthly water rate from 325 
dwellings, higher rates from hotels and other businesses, with 
further charges for town services such as watering lawns and trees, 
and provision of water to the railway and coal companies. Revenue 
was estimated at $10,300 per year. 

Armed with this information, mayor William Oliver fulfilled 
a compaign pledge and travelled to Ontario in 1903 to look at 
waterworks systems in towns about the same size as Lethbridge. 
Eleven were visited but Oliver was most impressed by the system 
at St. Marys, a town of 4,500 near London. The system there was 
designed by Willis Chipman of Torontc, whom Oliver hired to 
design a waterworks-sewage disposal system for Lethbridge. 

Chipman adopted nearly all the ideas proposed earlier by 
George G. Anderson. Differences were mainly cost-cutting 
measures: a system to accommodate 3,500, rather than 5,000, 
people; and electric, rather than steam-powered, pumps. 

The system, which cost $130,000, was completed in December 
1904. tested, and put into service on 1 January 1905. The 
waterworks system consisted of a ten-inch (25-cm) force main and 
seven miles (11 km) of distribution mains, a standpipe 60 feet (18 
m) high with a capacity of 160,000 gallons (604 m*), and a pumping 
station with two electrically-driven centrifugal pumps with a 
capacity of one million gallons (3786 m‘) per day and two additional 
booster pumps for fire service. This gave Lethbridge its first good 
water, taken from filtered wells in the riverbottom. (Less charitable 
observers described the water as “gravel strained.”) 

The parallel sewer system consisted of five miles (13 km) of 
mains, the outfall discharging directly into the Belly (now Oldman) 
River. Communities downstream soon began to experience sickness 
because their domestic water was contaminated by Lethbridge 
sewage. In 1910, for example, there were 23 cases of typhoid and 
one death at Diamond City, 17 cases and two deaths at Royal View, 
and eight cases with two deaths at Number Six (later Hardieville). 
It was not until 1911 that the city, under pressure from the 
provincial government, constructed a treatment plant and stopped 
discharging its raw sewage into the river. 

Demand for water increased rapidly, in part because of 
increased population and in part because of increased demand from 
new industries such as Fritz Sick’s brewery. For example, in 1905, 
the pumps lifted 100,000 gallons (379 m’) per day and, in 1909, 
600,000 gallons (2270 m*) per day. The pumps soon became 
inadequate. often contributing to dangerously low water pressure. 
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Nevertheless, with repairs and occasional new parts, the old pumps 
lasted until 1924. 

A night shift. was hired for the pumphouse in 1906 so that the 
standpipe could he filled after midnight, thus maintaining pressure. 
Higher capacity pumps were installed and, in 1908, a second 
standpipe, of 300,000-gallon (1135 m*) capacity, was erected. 


In 1907, because of extreme drought and low water levels. the 
city engineer was asked to investigate the feasibility of constructing 
a dam on the river at Lethbridge. Nothing was done at the time 
although a cement weir was built in 1957 after 50 vears of using 
generally unsatisfactory gravel dikes, partial diversion weirs, and 
a variety of intake pipes and canals. 


In July 1908, a by-law was introduced to acquire the plant and 
other property of the Lethbridge Electric Light Company (a private 
utility) and to move the plant from the prairie level near the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company (AR&ICo) roundhouse to the 
riverbottom next to the pumphouse. The power plant, which turned 
out to a very profitable investment, was operated by the city until 
sold to Calgary Power in 1974. On New Year’s Eve 1909, the old 
power plant burned to the ground. The fire blacked out the city 
and shut down the riverbottom pumping station. Within hours, 
AR&ICo and CPR crews had set posts and strung wire to connect 
generators from Nos. 3 and 6 mines to the pumping station motors. 
The domestic water supply and fire protection for the city were 
thus restored. 


Years later, W. D. L. Hardie revealed how, as mine 
superintendent, he authorized use of the Company’s generators. 
Then he watched in mounting horror as they were forced to operate 
at 150 percent of capacity for days on end. Had they failed and 
burned out, he said, he would have faced instant dismissal. 

The drought of 1907-1910 seriously affected Lethbridge's water 
supply. For example, in November 1907, the level of the river was 
so low that the intake pipes could only collect 500 gallons (1890 
L) per minute while consumption averaged 400 gallons (1513 L) 
per minute. In case of fire, the difference would supply only one 
line of hose. Also, varying pressure in water mains gave fire fighters 
much trouble. On 29 July 1910, pressure dropped to 15 psi (1.0 
bar) for five hours while at other times it dropped from 40 psi (2.8 
bar) to five psi (0.4 bar) within a few minutes. 


A 135-foot (41-m) tower was installed in 1912 at 5th Avenue 
and 23rd Street North, then one of the highest points in the city, 
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Two views of the company pumphouse during the 1902 flood. Men sandbagging 
entrance to No. 4 drift mine. 
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to increase water pressure in North Lethbridge. The water tower 
was only filled to its 110,000-gallon (416 m‘) capacity once, the 
pressure created being so high that it burst water mains everywhere 
in the vicinity. 

Expansion of the waterworks and sewage systems required 
more land and caused council to approach the CPR in 1912 with 
a view to purchasing the riverbottom and coulee lands within the 
city limits. However, only 160 acres (65 ha) of riverbottom land, 
now in Indian Battle Park, were purchased. 


Chlorine was added to the water for the first time in 1917. 
This came about because a serious typhoid epidemic in 1916 forced 
city commissioners to take a close look at the waterworks system. 
They had known for years that untreated water was dangerous, 
or had the potential for danger. Lethbridge consumers had put up 
with muddy water in their water taps every spring since the system 
was installed as there was no treatment of any sort. One reason 
commissioners had procrastinated was because they had very little 
faith in the original system and were afraid of “building junk on 
junk,” as one commissioner put it. But the typhoid epidemic forced 
their hands and a new water treatment plant was the result. 


The first motorized LaFrance pumper was put in operation by 
the fire department in July 1917 and ended the need of increasing 
water pressure in city mains from 40 psi (2.8 bar) to 100 psi (7.0 
bar) by means of booster pumps in the waterworks. An interesting 
side-effect of the use of the pumper was that the average number 
of leaks in mains dropped from 340 per year before 1917 to 160 
per year after 1917. 

Major expansions of the city waterworks took place in 1911, 
when a water main was installed to serve the provinical jail and 
the Experimental Station; in 1915, when city mains were extended 
to the recently-annexed village of Stafford; in 1941, when an eight- 
inch (20-cm) main was installed to provide water to military 
establishments at Kenyon Field; and in 1942, when city water was 
used to supply a prisoner-of-war camp immediately northeast of 
the city limits. 

Concern was expressed in 1943 as to the quality of city 
drinking water and a new chlorinator was purchased. The pollution, 
noted as early as August 1941, was caused by Macleod and Pearce 
air bases dumping raw sewage into the Oldman River. 


Low water pressure in city mains still troubled fire fighters 
in 1949. Fire chief Short reported that water pressure averaged 
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New style fire hydrant with self-draining, break-off capability. 
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Old style hydrant. Fire hydrants were color-coded to indicate size of water main 
to which they were attached. 
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The 110,000-gallon 1913 water tower, which was never used. It stood at the 
intersection of 5th Avenue and 28rd Street North. 
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The 160,000-gailon 1904 standpipe, a mainstay of the civic waterworks system 
from 1905 to 1955, located at the intersection of 5th Avenue and 9th Street South. 
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The 300,000-galion 1958 water tank at 3rd 
Avenue and South Mayor Magrath Drive. 





Turned The First Sod 


Work on Waterworks and Sewage 
System Commenced Yesterday 


The first step in the initiation of the most momentous 
enterprise for our town—the installation of waterworks and 
sewage—was made yesterday afternoon on the river bottom 
almost due west of the hospital. Had it been generally known 
that the ceremony of turning the first sod was to have taken 
place at that time, there doubtless would have been a 
considerable number of persons present at the auspicious 
event, but as it was only about a dozen were present, among 
them being Mayor Oliver, Councillors Freeman and 
Fleetwood, Engineer Douglas and Contractor Fortin. 


The route of the outlet was indicated by a line of posts 
and at a spot on this line close to the roadway were gathered 
the small party. Taking a shovel in hand the Mayor remarked, 
“Here goes for the first sod,” which having been broken, 
taking a bottle and pouring some of the contents into a glass, 
he emptied it into the small hole in the ground, saying at the 
same time, “By this act I dedicate this enterprise to the 
citizens of Lethbridge and to posterity,” Contractor Fortin 
hereupon stepped forward and expressed a wish of giving 
some little memento of the auspicious event to His Worship 
and handed him a small souvenir spoon with ribbons attached. 
The bottle then circulated and success drank to the 
undertaking, the Mayor remarking that he hoped Contractor 
Fortin would give the town a satisfactory job and at the same 
time make a little money out of it for himself. Messrs. 
Freeman and Hagell having each turned up a shovelful of 
earth, Mr. J. Brodie then put in a team and plow and 
commenced the work in earnest. A small gang of men were 
expected to begin work this morning, working from the river 
bank up. The contractors will ship in a steam shovel capable 
of working to a depth of 18 feet and work will then be pushed 
ahead with all possible speed. 

Lethbridge News, October 15, 1903 





34 psi (2.4 bar) in the downtown area and approximately 18 psi 
(1.2 bar) in outlying areas of North Lethbridge, including Broder’s 
canning factory and Galbraith School, and in parts of South 
Lethbridge including Parkdale subdivision and the Henderson Lake 
area, At 18 psi (1.2 bar) pressure, only one poor fire stream would 
be available from a hydrant, or two fair streams if a pump was 
used. Short added, “It can be seen that two fair fire streams would 
be totally inadequate to fight a fire in a building like Galbraith 
School, if the fire had got a good hold.” 


The Water Tower That Never 
Worked 


A 40-year history of uselessness will end soon with the 
dismantling of the water tower at 5th Avenue North and 23rd 
Street. 

Built in 1912, the tower has never been used, as far as 
the Herald has been able to find out. One city oldtimer who 
recalls the tower’s construction said it was found that the 
pressure required to get water up to the tank would have 
burst the wooden water mains. The tower is 135 feet high. 

Another person closely connected with the matter said 
if the tower ever had been filled, it would have caused other 
standpipes in the city to overflow. He said the standpipes had 
not been equipped with pressure valves which could stop their 
water level overflowing due to the pressure to get water into 
the tower. 

Another trouble with the old tower was its low capacity 
of 110,000 gallons. While it might have been of use in the 
Lethbridge of 1912, it would be of no use today. 

So Lethbridge was left with a water tower which might 
have been the pride of another town but was a white elephant 
here. 

The plan to use it during the Second World War to supply 
water to the prisoner-of-war camp was abandoned when it 
was found that there were holes in the riser pipe, the pipe 
leading from the ground to the tank. 

Last week the city finally got around to calling for tenders 
for the removal of the 40-year old mistake. 

The Lethbridge Herald, August 1, 1952 





Fire hydrants provided a reliable source of water to fight and 
extinguish fires. The first hydrants were installed as part of the 
1904 civic waterworks and went into service on January 1905. By 
1907, there were 64 in use. Their design was such that, in cold 
weather, water had to be pumped from each hydrant with a hand 
pump after use, a job usually relegated to the junior man on duty. 
In extremely cold weather this had to be done as soon as the 
hydrant was shut down-sheer drudgery after a long, hard fight 
with a fire. In the 1960s, an electric pump was developed to replace 
the old manual pumps, which had been in use for 60 years. 
Replacement of the early hydrants began in the 1960s as well. The 
new style featured a hydrant that was self draining and no longer 
needed to be pumped dry. Also, the new hydrants had what was 
called break-off capability. If struck by a vehicle and broken-off 
above-ground, a valve below-ground prevented a gush of water from 
flooding streets and nearby buildings. 


As late as 1967, firemen still checked hydrants to see that 
leaking foot valves and gaskets were in good repair, performed 
needed maintenance, and painted them at a rate of about 250 per 
year. While newly-painted hydrants were mostly red in color, they 
were color coded to indicate the size of the water main on which 
they stood. This was of great help to the officer in charge at a fire. 
If a large building was involved, a hydrant with a black top and 
caps was used because the color denoted a main of eight or more 


inches (20+ cm) in diameter and assurance of an ample supply 
of water. If the building was smaller and less water was required, 
a hydrant with yellow top and caps, denoting a water main less 
than eight inches (20 cm) in diameter, was used. 


In December 1956, action was taken to demolish the 1904 and 
1908 standpipes. A 4.0 million-gallon (17 760-m*) water reservoir 
was built at the corner of Mayor Magrath Drive and 3rd Avenue 
South in 1955 and a 300,000-gallon (1135-m*) water tower was 
planned for the same site in 1958. Thus, the standpipes were no 
longer needed. One standpipe went to Black Diamond, one to 
Vulcan, and the water tower tank became a machine shop on a farm 
near Skiff. 


As the city expanded north and south and to the west side of 
the Oldman River in the 1960s and 1970s, so, too, did the 
waterworks system. Reservoirs were installed in northeast 
Lethbridge (capacity 3.6 million gallons or 13 540 m*), in West 
Lethbridge (2.2 million gallons or 8244 m*), and in the Uplands 
district (5.9 million gallons or 22 400 m’). The four reservoirs and 
tower served a distribution system of 189 miles (304 km) of water 
mains in East Lethbridge and 31 miles (50 km) of water mains in 
West Lethbridge. The fire fighters of 1986, to protect about 60,000 
Lethbridgians, had access to 1,497 hydrants, 1,242 in East 
Lethbridge and 255 in West Lethbridge. 
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Lethbridge’s first professional fire department in 1910. Front row, seated, from left: Fire Chief Thomas Peter Kilkenny; Jas. Ashcroft; E. A. Cunningham, chairman 
of the Fire Water and Light Committee; Charles B. Bowman; and Ehas Adams. Middle row, fifth from left, William Hardy, and seventh from left, Robert Faulds. 
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Chapter 4 


Professional Firemen 


It had been obvious since 1906 that the volunteer fire brigade 
was unequal to the demands of the swiftly growing City of 
Lethbridge. It had coped with one and two-storey wooden buildings 
but, in 1909, 15 multi-storey brick structures were built in the 
downtown area. Council turned its attention to the development 
of a professional fire department. By September 1909, such a 
department had been created. Its first officers were Thomas Peter 
Kilkenny, chief; Robert Faulds, captain; and William Hardy, 
lieutenant. Ten firemen completed the brigade. In addition, ten 
volunteer or call men were permitted to live in the fire hall and 
were paid for each fire they attended plus a basic wage of $60 per 
year. 

Men were on duty 24 hours per day seven days per week. They 
were entitled to annual leave of seven days, rotary or regular leave 
of nine hours per week, and special leave of, for example, two hours 
to attend church or a funeral or 30 minutes to take care of personal 
business. All leave was recorded, with exact times of departure and 
return noted. Parades were held at 8:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. If a 
fireman in returning from leave or appearing on a parade was even 
a minute late, he was subjected to disciplinary action, which might 
range from a reprimand or fine to dismissal for repeated offenses. 
(Many of the late arrivals on morning parade were eliminated when 
married men’s quarters were built in the fire hall in 1914.) 
Slovenliness, dirtiness, or carelessness in appearance were not 
tolerated either when on duty or on parade. 


Men were “papered” for the slightest infraction of the rules. 
That is, a formal written charge was laid and the miscreant had 
to appear before the chief and other officers at a 10:00 a.m. 
military-type punishment parade. 


Thus, strict discipline, which ensured obedience to orders and 
promptness of action, was one of the first marks of professionalism 
of the Lethbridge fire department. 


Another was the practice of keeping a Minute Book, introduced 
by Kilkenny in October 1909. It listed the duty officer, those 
persons on leave, exact time of fire calls and action taken, changes 


in location of men and equipment—in short, all the significant 
happenings of every 24-hour period. Each page was read and 
initialled by the chief. 


Still another manifestation of professionalism was a conscious 
effort by the officers to instill an esprit de corps. Uniforms and 
distinctive badges had been used by the brigade since 1902 but, 
with drill and deportment, were re-emphasized after 1909. A 
ceremonial function was introduced when chief Kilkenny and nine 
firemen in uniform attended the December 1909 funeral of mayor 
William Henderson. Later, when the brigade was better trained, 
men were encouraged to participate in various firemen’s contests; 
in 1912 in Pincher Creek at a firemens’ association conference, 
Lethbridge teams won first or second in the four events that they 
entered. 


An unfortunate result of professionalism was the decision, 
common at the time, to base promotions on seniority. Seniority, 
in turn, was based on the regimental number assigned to firemen 
when first employed. For example, Robert Lindsay, later a fire 
chief, was assigned Regimental No. 5 when taken on permanent 
staff on 12 February 1910. In later years, legendary animosities 
developed among friends who joined the department on the same 
day and drew their numbers by lot. Holders of higher numbers 
gradually realized that, throughout their careers, they were 
destined to work in the shadow of erstwhile friends who had drawn 
a lower number on enlistment. The practice continued until the 
1960s. 


Constant practice and training sessions were another feature 
introduced by Kilkenny. Even the earliest of the volunteer fire 
brigades set aside a couple of evenings a month for practice. But 
Kilkenny made it a regular part of the daily program. Practices 
took the form of runs with all necessary equipment to danger points 
such as the schools. Hoses were laid and ladders extended at these 
practices, then equipment was retrieved and replaced and the unit 
returned to the station. Many, indeed most, of these practices were 
held as early at 5:30 a.m. with the unit back in the station by 7:00 
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A 25-page booklet issued on 8 Muy 1909. 
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1909 Rules And Regulations 


On 8 May 1909, a booklet was published in Lethbridge 
that clearly showed city council’s committment to the creation 
of a professional fire department. Entitled “Rules and 
regulations governing the fire department of the City of 
Lethbridge,” the 25-page booklet outlined the duties of the 
fire chief, the assistant fire chief, captains and lieutenants, 
as well as those of the electrician, engineers, drivers and floor 
watch. Powers and responsibilities of officers were outlined. 
A section was devoted to the care and use of apparatus, 
including the hook and ladder truck, chemical engines, steam 
engines, and hose and hose pipes, and to the care of the horses. 
Regulations governing appointments, leaves of absence and 
offences and penalties completed the little booklet. 

There must have been a connection between the 
resignation on 5 May 1909 of Lemuel H. Fowler, Lethbridge’s 
first paid volunteer fire chief and the appearance of this 
booklet on 8 May. Also, the booklet might explain council’s 
call for the resignation of volunteer fire chief Charles P. 
Kroning, successor to Fowler, on 19 July 1909. Both of these 
events are shrouded in mystery in news reports and council 
minutes of the time. 

The booklet was written with a full-time, professional fire 
brigade in mind and indicated in considerable detail what 
council expected of it. In fact, the booklet was the basis for 
Alderman George Hatch’s comprehensive plan for a ten-man, 
full-time paid fire department, a plan that was adopted by 
council on 8 May 1909. It seems logical to assume that neither 
Fowler nor Kroning were able, or willing, to conform to all 
of the new rules and regulations and, as a result, were forced 
from their positions. 

In the meantime, council members likely were 
corresponding in secret with Thomas Peter Kilkenny, the man 
they really wanted as fire chief in Lethbridge. 
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The Balmoral Hotel fire of January 1911, at which Fire Chief Thomas Peter Kilkenny suffered i injuries, The fire was fought in — 40C (— 40F) weather. 
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a.m. Other practices were combined with civic duties such as 
watering Galt Gardens or suppressing dust by watering busy 
streets. Still other practice sessions were combined with the 
necessary exercising of the horses for an hour or two every day. 
This was sometimes done by a rider (Captain Faulds broke his leg 
when exercising a horse and it fell with him) or, more often, by 
hitching a team to an appropriate piece of equipment and going 
for a drive. Also, firemen functioned as pound-keepers from 1911 
to 1919, When complaints of stray cattle were received, a fireman 
mounted one of the fire horses, rounded up the offending animals, 
and delivered them to the fenced-in pound at 18th Street and 1st 
Avenue North. 


Much attention was paid to the horses, especially to their 
grooming, health, nutrition, training and rest periods. Dr. J. C. 
Rusk, a long-time local veterinarian, was always on call. Entries 
in the minute book such as “Bessie, the mare of the chemical team, 
had two shoes reset” were common. Also, there were entries such 
as “Bess and Billy, the chemical team, off duty at 10:00 a.m. and 
Bob and Fred, the hose wagon team, taken their place and new 
team, Tom and Charlie, taken the hose wagon team’s place.” And 
a few days later, “The three teams were washed.” A favorite social 
diversion in the Lethbridge of 1911-1919 was to watch the fire 
horses at 8:00 p.m. every night when they were put through their 
daily drill of dashing out of their stalls on signal and stopping under 
the drop harnesses, ready for a run to a fire. 


An accident in March 1911 resulted in the loss of a fine team 
of greys, worth about $1,000 and the pride of the Lethbridge fire 
department. Every day a team was used to haul away the refuse 
from the fire department stables. On this day the greys were used. 
In backing up to the dump, a large log, used to stop vehicles from 
going over the edge of Nuisance coulee, gave way and team and 
wagon went over into the smouldering mass of garbage. Firemen 
succeeded in extricating the horses but not before they had been 
severely burned. Three days later, Dr. Rusk ordered both horses 
destroyed. In 1912, a trained team was sold to the Town of Taber 
where captain Robert Faulds had been appointed fire chief. 


Kilkenny left nothing to chance. For example, if a hose wagon 
from No. 1 fire hall had to be taken to Len Fowler’s blacksmithing 
shop for repair, the hose wagon from No. 2 station would be 
brought over and left at No. 1 until repairs were completed. Many 
such instances were recorded, all indicating a state of constant 
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Thomas Peter Kilkenny 


Thomas Peter Kilkenny was born near Belfast, Ireland, 
in 1882. With an older brother, Edward, and a younger sister, 
he emigrated to Canada around 1900 and got a job with the 
Winnipeg fire department. 

Although the Winnipeg fire department had become a 
professional body in 1882, new recruits did not receive formal 
training. Instead, they were put into the hands of a veteran 
and taught fire fighting skills at and between fires. Kilkenny 
proved to be an excellent pupil and showed remarkable 
aptitude for the work. 

After several years in Winnipeg, latterly as a lieutenant 
in charge of a station, Kilkenny became chief of the reorgan- 
ized Portage La Prairie fire department in spring 1909. He 
resigned later the same year and, in August, accepted the 
position of chief of the Lethbridge fire department, which had 
been reorganized as a quasi-professional body in May. 

At Lethbridge, Kilkenny quickly became known as an 
efficient and courageous fire fighter. His report of 1910 was 
notable in that it made civic officials begin to think of the 
advantages of auto trucks over horse-drawn rigs. This report 
was the beginning of mechanization of the Lethbridge fire 
department, a process that was completed by Fire Chief 
William Hardy in 1919. 

There were two fires in Lethbridge in January 1911: the 
Begin Block or Crosby Shoe Store fire on January 4th and 
the Balmoral Hotel fire on January 12th. Chief Kilkenny 
suffered a cut to his leg when trying to get through a window 
into the basement of the Begin Block and minor burns when 
gasoline in the basement caused an explosion. He refused 
medical attention except for the cut and remained at the scene 
of the fire. 

At the Balmoral Hotel fire, which was fought in -40F 
(-40C) weather, “Chief Kilkenny,” according to the Lethbridge 
Daily Herald, “took the nozzle of the fire hose on the second 
floor. Gradually he and those assisting him made their way 
to the third storey. Man after man came staggering back 
almost overwhelmed by the smoke and fumes. The chief 
remained, often alone, for an hour and a half, occasionally 
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poking his head through a window for a breath of fresh air.” 
Finally he, too, was overcome by smoke. He was taken to his 
home in a hack but was back on the job again two hours later. 

Many Lethbridgians believed that the smoke inhalation, 
exposure, exhaustion, burns and other injuries suffered in the 
two fires contributed to Kilkenny’s untimely death on 7 March 
1911. [We now know that Kilkenny was beset by personal 
problems and, unconsciously, may have wished for his own 
death.| Nevertheless, his death notice read, “Thomas 
Kilkenny, Lethbridge’s energetic and respected young fire 
chief, passed away this morning. He was laid up with a bad 
attack of la grippe [influenza] two weeks ago, left his bed too 
soon, caught a bad cold, which turned to bronchitis, later 
developing into pneumonia, from which he died.” He was 29 
years of age. 


Many Citizens At Funeral 


St. Patrick’s church was crowded this morning with 
friends of the late fire chief, Thomas Peter Kilkenny, who 
assembled to pay their last tribute of respect to one who while 
living here had gained their esteem as a public officer and 
a citizen. The city council attended in a body, occupying the 
mourner’s seats in the church. All the members of the city 


readiness by the department. Also in 1910, Kilkenny began to 
station a chemical fire engine with firemen on watching duty at 
the fairgrounds during the annual fair. 


Administratively, Kilkenny began the practice of giving council 
a written annual report through the chairman of council’s Fire, 
Water and Light Committee. General orders, standing orders, and 
rules and regulations were written and posted so that no one could 
plead ignorance of their contents. 


The professional department’s first serious fire broke out in 
1909 when the prairie level power plant burned to the ground, 
leaving the city in darkness and without water. While the fire made 
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office staff, as well as the civic officials in the different 
departments of the civic administration, were present. The 
members of the old volunteer fire brigade led the funeral 
procession from Fetterly’s undertaking parlours to the church, 
and were followed by the police force. The following members 
of the fire department were the pall bearers: Firemen Charles 
Dewitt, H. Buchner, Charles Ross, E. Fitzgerald, H. Wildman, 
H. Patterson, and Captains Robert Faulds and William Hardy. 

Father Bidault conducted the impressive service of the 
Roman Catholic church, and in his remarks paid tribute to 
the worth of the departed whose loss was so sincerely 
regretted, and spoke of his faithfulness to the trust that had 
been reposed in him by the City of Lethbridge. He strongly 
urged his hearers to learn the lesson from his death and to 
remember that all must some day struggle with death and 
suffer defeat. 

The service at the church past, a large number of people 
went to the Roman Catholic cemetery, where the body was 
interred. 

The following were the floral tributes: pillow, Lethbridge 
fire department; leaning cross on stand, city offices; wreath, 
Stacey Lumber Co.; cross, J. H. McDonnell; anchor, volunteer 
fire department; heart, Winnipeg Rubber Co.; spray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold; spray, Miss Mildred Mason; wreath, city police; 
spray, L. Pabst; wreath, No. 1 fire hall, Winnipeg; crescent, 
City of Lethbridge; and wreath, Alberta House. 

The Lethbridge Daily Herald, March 9, 1911 





headline news in the city, it was described in the minute book for 
31 December as follows: “6:10 p.m. Received a call of fire per 
telephone to the power house. Responded with chemical engine and 
1 hose wagon. The above fire was patrolled all night 2-hour shifts 
from 8:00 p.m. till 7:00 a.m. the following morning.” A new 
riverbottom power plant had been started several months 
previously and was rushed to completion. 

More effective fire protection was provided to North 
Lethbridge in February 1910 when captain William Hardy and 
fireman H. Buchner with a chemical engine and hose wagon were 
transferred permanently to the North Ward fire station, soon to 
be called No. 2 fire hall. 


Mayor George Hatch’s 
McLaughlin car on 5th 
Street South in front of the 
Chinook Club on 18 
October 1912. A week later 
leaking gas from this car 
ignited in the first recorded 
car fire in Lethbridge. 
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Steam roller of the Eloso 
Paving Company on 7th 
Street South in 1912. The 
operator of this unit tried 
unsuccessfully to put out 
the mayor's car fire. 
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Mayor’s Car Was On Fire 


Perhaps the most peculiar call ever made on the 
Lethbridge fire department was rung in last night, when 
Mayor George Hatch’s McLaughlin started a nice little blaze 
in front of the Chinook Club. His Worship had just had a new 
Prest-o-lite tank installed on the car for lighting purposes and 
as he was lighting it up to go to the depot to meet some 
Montana friends, a little too much gas escaped somewhere 
with the result that when the match was struck to light the 
lamps the gas lit all about the car, setting fire to the gasoline 
drippings. It was a nice blaze while it lasted. The steam roller 
of the Eloso Paving Company was near and tried to put the 
fire out with steam. Then water was poured on the flame, 


“At 4:30 a.m. this morning Chief T.P. Kilkenny past [sic] away. 
The corpse was taken to T. S. Fetterly’s funeral parlours.” And, 
on 9 March, the short-lived Kilkenny era ended with this comment: 
“The funeral of the late Chief Kilkenny the brigade turned out as 
paul [sic] bearers from the undertaking parlours to church to 
cemetery and returned at 12:10 noon. Chief [William] Hardy on 
duty at No. 1 hall.” 


A comparatively minor but interesting fire was described in 
the minute book for 18 March: “An alarm for fire was received 
at 2:00 a.m. at CPR yards where a freight train was standing with 
two cars on fire. This train had been brought in over the CPR 
Viaduct and had sct fire to the timber approach to the bridge in 
places which was put out by the chemical there being no fire 
protection on this part of the bridge. Eight hundred feet of hose 
layed [sic] 60 gallons of chemical used.” 


only making it spread. It was not until the fire brigade 
responded and used the chemical that the fire was 
extinguished. The damage was slight, but it was a close call 
for a rather expensive car. 

The Lethbridge Herald, October 19, 1912 


According to Kilkenny’s first and only report, the department 
responded to 51 alarms in 1910. Total fire loss was 54,868. 
Kilkenny argued the merits of an auto hose wagon over the horse- 
drawn kind and suggested that, when council next had occasion 
to buy a rig of any description, gasoline power be tried. Another 
important item in the report was a request that council pass a by- 
law forbidding anyone from using hydrants other than employees 
of the fire or waterworks departments. Water cart operators and 
various water hauling contractors had fallen into the habit of 
obtaining water from the nearest hydrant whenever they needed 
it. But their carelessness resulted in packing becoming wet, with 
consequent freezing of hydrants in cold weather. Also, spindles and 
threads were often damaged and firemen found themselves unable 
to couple their hoses when an alarm was sounded. 


A major fire on 12 January 1911 destroyed the Balmoral Hotel 
on 5th Street South. Chief Kilkenny was highly praised for his 
actions at this fire but, many Lethbridgians believed, the after 
effects killed him when exhaustion, smoke inhalation, and injuries 
brought on pneumonia. The minute book for 7 March told the story: 
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Fire Horses On Wild Run 


The city fire horses undertook a demonstration of their 
own this morning, and proved considerable staying powers, 
though neither style nor speed. They were hitched up at the 
Fire Hall, Mike Kerrigan, the driver, was just on the seat, 
a sharp turn and a jump caught the hind wheel on the door, 
Mike went overboard, and away went the team, down Smith 
Street, up Redpath, across Glyn, down Baroness Road to 
Round Street. Frantic but futile efforts were made to stop 
them on the street. 

At Higinhotham’s corner, J. E. Ardell climbed into the 
back of the wagon but couldn’t get the lines. By making the 
horses bolt in the right direction, he kept them clear of all 
obstacles though the bump on one crossing pitched him out 
but he climbed in again. Away out on the prairie near the 
fair grounds as the horses were playing out, Constable 
Durham grabbed the bridle but, as he feared, the cinches were 
loose, the horses bolted and pulled him off the saddle. Another 
run and by the united efforts of Ardell and the constable, the 
team was persuaded to take a rest, coming home properly. 
No damage done except the broken door. 

The Lethbridge Daily Herald, April 7, 1908 
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Interior of No. 2 fire hall with horse- 
drawn equipment, ca. 1914. 
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Interior of No. 2 fire hail after 
mechanization, ca. 1920. 
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Hardy's 1912 annual report reiterated Kilkenny's earlier 
request for an auto hose wagon to replace four horses. He pointed 
out that the cost of upkeep for four horses for a year was about 
$690, while an auto cost about $90. Hardy went on to say, “There 
is no experiment in purchasing an auto for they had got beyond 
that stage, and I am convinced the department will be increased 
in efficiency by 50 percent, and while the cost is greater than the 
horse drawn, it will pay for itself in maintenance.” 


Hardy's report presaged, at least temporarily, the end of the 
volunteer firemen. There were 16 permanent firemen of all ranks 
and only three volunteer firemen in the department in 1911. Hardy 
proposed hiring two additional permanent men from among the 
experienced volunteers, then eliminating the call men. However, 
volunteers were used again during the depressions of the early 
1920s and 1930s. In fact, the last of the paid volunteers, Alex 
Sinclair, lived in No. 1 fire hall (and worked a shift in the mines) 
until the 1960s. 


The fire department took over the horse drawn ambulance from 
Galt hospital in June 1912. There had been complaints about the 
hospital-operated service, best illustrated by a 1910 accident when 
Joe Birney, an employee of Ellison’s mill, was caught in a belt, 
which tore off his right arm and broke both his legs. The ambulance 
was phoned at once but refused to come without a doctor's 
certificate. Its arrival took more than an hour, the victim 
meanwhile suffering shock and bleeding profusely. When it 
acquired the ambulance service, which was based at No. 2 fire hall, 
the department began to emphasize first aid training even more 
than previously. By 1913, all members of the department held St. 
John Ambulance Association certificates. 


In 1913, motor traction was introduced to the Lethbridge fire 
brigade with the purchase of a six-cyclinder 80-HP combination 
hose and chemical wagon and a Russell Knight squad car. In 1917, 
an American LaFrance pumping engine and a motor ambulance 
were added. In 1919, the horse-drawn ladder truck was converted 
to a motorized unit. All were chain-driven with solid rubber tires. 
In August 1919, Hardy attended a Fire Chief's Conference in 
Calgary and drove home a new LaFrance triple combination 
(chemical, hose wagon, and pumper) fire fighting unit, which had 
been on display during the convention. It was installed at No. 2 
fire hall. This unit completed the mechanization of the Lethbridge 
fire department, suggested first in Kilkenny’s 1910 report to 


Splendid Tribute From An 
English Paper 


On the journey from Calgary to Lethbridge, which 
occupied between five and six hours, we had a splendid view 
of the Rockies, snowcapped and glistening in the sun. As we 
neared Lethbridge, the view of the peaks was shut out by the 
nearer hills, the country being very undulating with deep 
indentations near the river which are called coulees. These 
deep ravines are supposed to have been formed centuries ago 
from the melting snow. We reached the city in the afternoon, 
and called on Mr. J. L. Manwaring, the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Board of Trade. He took us around the city and showed 
us, among other things, the fire station. Here was the most 
up-to-date fire extinguishing “outfit.” Engines with harness 
ready to drop on to the horse’s backs in a few seconds. From 
the men’s quarters above were poles running through holes 
in the floor, down which the men slip when called up at night. 
These poles land them at the horse’s heads. Everything in 
Lethbridge is up to date. The policy seems to be that every 
public utility must be the best that can be had. 

We climbed to the top of the look-out tower in the fire 
station, and got a commanding view of the city. On the 
outskirts of the city could be seen the coal mines—of which 
we could count some half dozen—which have done so much 
to make Lethbridge the prosperous city it is today. “The city 
of opportunity” is what its citizens proudly call it, and with 
reason, too. Before this year is over, there will be a street 
railway running through eleven miles of the city and suburbs. 
Boulevarded streets and well laid-out parks—the Board of 
Trade office stands in the middle of which will be a beautifully 
laid-out square—are features of Lethbridge, which in itself 
shows no sign of being in the centre of a coal-mining district. 
There are no black streets, no murky atmosphere, such as you 
might expect from the experience of a colliery town of 
England. On the other hand, the city is beautifully clean, and 
in the bright sunshine the place looked very pretty. 

The Lethbridge Daily Herald, October 10, 1912 
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Upper right: smoke from the town dump in Nuisance Coulee blowing over the brothels 
Avenue and 9th Street South. 
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The Greys", about 1911, on hook and ladder wagon in front of No. 1 fire hall. This team backed downhill into burning garbage at Nuisance Coulee and were 
so severely injured that Dr. J. C. Rusk, veterinarian, had them destroyed. 
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council. The remaining five fire department horses were put up 
for sale. The horse-drawn equipment, particularly the steam 
engines, was put into reserve without assigned crews. Its use was 
limited, either as additional equipment at a serious fire, or for use 
when front line equipment broke down. 


An unusual side-effect of mechanization was that the fire halls 
after 1919 were classed as “garages,” since they housed gasoline- 
powered autos and trucks. A “No Smoking” rule was strictly 
enforced in all garages in the city, including Nos. 1 and 2 fire halls. 
For years, firemen had to sneak off to the boiler room for a smoke. 


The drowning of George McCallum in 1912, in the first 
swimming accident at Henderson Lake, sparked requests by the 
fire department for the city to purchase a Pulmotor and to train 
two policemen and two firemen in its use. However, as late as 1917, 
Hardy was still asking for a Draeger smoke helmet, which served 
the same purpose of providing oxygen to victims of asphyxia. 
Fortunately, the fire department usually was able to borrow such 
equipment from No. 6 mine. 


In 1916, in an economy move following enlistment in the army 
of police chief John Skelton, fire chief Hardy was asked to take 
charge of both the fire and police departments. At the time, there 
were 13 firemen and seven policemen in the two departments. Five 
firemen were given extra pay to assume certain police functions 
in addition to their normal fire fighting duties. In 1918, captain 
W. H. Short was seconded to the police department as police clerk. 


During Hardy’s tenure as chief, the Lethbridge police force 
came under mounting criticism from Hon. James R. Boyle, 
Attorney General, and Commissioner Alfred Cuddy of the Alberta 
Provincial Police. Previous criticisms of the force had come mostly 
from local sources—concerned citizens, moral reform leagues, or 
ministerial associations. As always, the criticism centered on the 
wide-open prostitution and vice on The Point and, later, in the 
Segregated Area, and the likelihood of corruption of local law 
enforcement. In October 1919, Boyle hinted that he might be forced 
to take over the policing of the City of Lethbridge. With that, Hardy 
seemed to have had enough and asked to be relieved of command 
of the police force. He was so relieved on 31 January 1920, when 
he, Short, and two firemen resumed full time duty with the fire 
department. Joseph Gillespie took over as the new chief of police. 


A lack of fire hydrants plagued the fire department for years. 
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It was not uncommon in the outlying areas to lay 1,000 feet (308 
m) of hose from the nearest hydrant to a fire. Extra hydrants were 
available locally because, in the boom days of 1908 to 1912, they 
had been put in place in subdivisions such as Queen Victoria Park. 
Hardy suggested that, since such hydrants were of no use where 
they were, they should be moved to places such as the former village 
of Stafford, annexed in 1913, where hydrants were few and far 
between. And the clinching argument was always that hydrants 
and water mains were cheaper than hose. 


Several serious fires occurred in the period 1917 to 1920. The 
first of these was the Shepherd Block or Good Company fire of 
31 January 1917. The fire broke out in the basement near the 
furnace room around 6:00 a.m. and was not brought under control 
until 1:00 p.m. The fire was fought in -40F (-40C) weather; firemen 
had to be provided with warm mitts from time to time and to be 
given brief breaks for hot coffee. The Good Company’s grocery 
stock created clouds of steam, which, with the heavy smoke, meant 
that the fire could not be fought in the basement where it had 
started. In consequence, the fire broke through to the first floor 
but firemen kept it from engulfing the second storey. Chief Hardy 
commented that it was the hardest fight in the coldest weather 
of any fire in his experience. 


The Acadia Block burned on 19 March 1918 in Lethbridge’s 
costliest fire to that time. Losses were estimated at $104,350. The 
alarm was turned in at 7:10 p.m. and the fire was brought under 
control by 10:30 p.m. In the meantime, this most spectacular of 
all Lethbridge fires attracted a crowd of 2,500 onlookers. Fighting 
the fire was complicated by a 46 mph (64 km/hr) chinook wind, 
which funnelled through a nearby vacant lot, created areas of 
suction at the rooftops, and swirled smoke and flames about in 
unpredictable ways. It was the first bad fire since the 1890s to be 
fought during a chinook. Nevertheless, firemen confined the fire 
to the building in which it broke out, thus saving the P. Burns Block 
to the west and the Hick-Sehl hardware building to the east. 


A fire on 20 April 1920 destroyed a large frame building on 
4th Avenue South. Known as the Standard Furniture Company 
warehouse, the dilapidated building had gained notoriety several 
years before when efforts were made to convert it into a large, 
legalized brothel. The fire quickly engulfed the structure. Firemen 
devoted most of their efforts to saving adjoining buildings. 
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Fire hall No. 1 or the Municipal Public Building in May 1914 with motorized and horse-drawn equipment. From left: ambulance, LaFrance pumper, steam engine 
squad car, and hook and ladder wagon. , 
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Two fires in 1919 and 1920 effectively destroyed the usefulness 
of the Athletic Park, often known as Eckstorm Park, now the 
Kiwanis Greenacres Playground at 4th Street and 7th Avenue A 
South. A grandstand, built in 1906, was destroyed by fire in 1919. 
And on 18 May 1920, fire of mysterious origin destroyed an 
auditorium built in 1912 by C. J. Eckstorm to house the sessions 
of the Second International Congress of Farm Women, part of the 
Seventh International Dry Farming Congress. The fire was fanned 
by a high wind, which carried burning embers for two blocks. 
Fortunately all were extinguished. The auditorium had been booked 
for a May 25th appearance of the famed California evangelist, 
Aimee Semple MacPherson. Instead, Miss MacPherson held services 
in the curling rink. 


With the change to motorized apparatus (and better roads), the 
Lethbridge fire department was not only able to meet the needs 
of the city, but was called upon also to help surrounding 
municipalities. After permission was received from civic authorities 
(usually the mayor) the department in 1918 helped fight fires at 
Hardieville, the CPR Home Farm (now part of the Research 
Station), Nobleford and Warner. The assistance rendered at 
Warner, despite the distance, was instrumental in saving the village 
from complete destruction. The LaFrance pumper was given its 
greatest test at this fire, travelling the 40 miles (64 km) to Warner 
over dirt roads, pumping for some 6.5 hours, then returning 
immediately to Lethbridge. 


Fire Prevention Day, 2 October 1919, was designated by royal 
proclamation of the Governor General and took effect throughout 
Alberta. Such official recognition helped chief Hardy who, since 
1911, had conducted annual inspections of downtown businesses, 
places of amusement and entertainment, schools and churches. He 
pointed out potential fire hazards to owners and suggested that 
they be cleaned up, and that everyone take the opportunity to get 
rid of rubbish. By 1921, a May Clean-up Week was being sponsored 
in addition to fire prevention day (later fire prevention week) in 
October. 

By 1920, the Lethbridge fire department was a fully 
professional body, secure in the knowledge that it could handle 
whatever emergencies or fires that might occur. The department 
operated out of two fire halls, one on the north side and one on 
the south side of the city. A proposal to establish a third fire hall 
in the southeastern section of the city collapsed with the collapse 
of the real estate and building boom in 1913. Major problems for 
the fire department resulted from the after-effects of the boom 
because 40 subdivisions were surveyed in Lethbridge and city lots 
were sold far and wide. There were water mains with fire hydrants 
in empty fields and hundreds and hundreds of vacant lots, thus 
making for great distances between dwellings. Also, the 
waterworks system had not kept pace with the growing city, often 
resulting in dangerously low water pressure until efficient pumper 
units were obtained. Council was aware of these problems and, in 
the next decade or so, developed policies to correct them. 
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Charter of the City of Lethbridge Fire Fighter’s Union No. 237, 
granted on 3 February 1920. 


Chapter 5 


Changing Traditions 


The 1920s stand out in the popular mind as a decade of 
prosperity, loosening morals, climbing skirts, and dull politicians. 
But for many unions the 1920s turned out to be a decade of torpor 
and defeat. However, Lethbridge civic unions, especially the fire 
fighters, made some gains. 


In Lethbridge, labor unrest took the form of condemning the 
commission form of civic government, which was seen as arbitrary 
and dictatorial, and agitating for its replacement by a more 
responsive city manager form of government. Workers wanted 
shorter hours and higher pay. The more militant coal miners’ union 
pressed for a six-hour day and 30-hour work week while the civic 
unions were content to go after an eight-hour day and 48-hour 
week, 


Union militancy within the fire department resulted in 
opposition from management and disciplining of some employees. 
For example, operator Wilfred Russell was disciplined for absenting 
himself from the station for 20 minutes on union business. The 
trouble was rooted in fire chief Hardy’s strongly held, anti-union 
prejudices. During a heated conversation with the chief, Russell 
stated he was in the union and intended to stay with it and to stick 
up for it, that was the reason he had said the men should not allow 
Hardy to put anything over them by stopping them from collecting 
donations for the union. At this point, Russell was threatened with 
dismissal but was kept on staff after writing a letter of apology. 
Additional confrontations made it clear that management saw the 
rise of unions as disruptive and threatening. 


An example of the paternalistic attitude of management toward 
the men was seen in an incident involving fireman Lowe and an 
unnamed woman. Lowe was reported by captain Lindsay for 
“having a conversation with a female in front of the headquarters, 
knowing her to be of low reputation.” Lowe was dismissed as a 
result of this report. 


Nevertheless, in spite of almost active opposition from 
management, the City Fire Fighter's Union No. 237, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada, International Association of Fire Fighters AFL- 


CIO, was organized and received its charter on 3 February 1920. 
Names on the charter were: C. Pankhurst, A. Sinclair, E. W. Alford, 
Thos. Hardy, J. Tarelton [sic], A. McNaughton, John Foster, Ed. 
R. Weir, Chas. E. McGillen, G. K. Hislop. and W. H. Short. 


A major break-through in labor relations involving firemen 
occurred with the passing of the Fire Department Two-Platoon Act 
by the provincial legislature in April 1924. The act stated that any 
city or town with a population greater then 10,000 and with its 
own permanent paid firemen had to divide the fire department into 
two platoons, which were to work according to one or the other 
of two systems: the No. 1 system whereby the fire chief was 
permitted to keep a platoon on duty for 24 consecutive hours, after 
which the platoon was allowed 24 consecutive hours off duty; or 
the No. 2 system whereby one platoon worked days for ten 
consecutive hours while the other platoon worked nights for 14 
consecutive hours, each platoon alternating every seventh day from 
night work to day work and vice versa . The new system gave each 
of two platoons a 72-hour work week and eliminated the need to 
live in the station. The legislation provided for a call-up of both 
platoons if the chief decided they were needed to fight a serious fire. 


The Lethbridge fire department opted for the No. 2 system, 
which began in the city on 30 June 1924. The new two-platoon 
system was ratified by plebiscite during the civic election of 
December 1924. 


The system was not without its opponents, notably the civic 
administrations of Edmonton and Lethbridge. The problem was 
a clause in the act which stated, “No deduction shall be made from 
the pay or the holidays of the employees of a permanent fire 
department by reason only of the provisions of this act applying 
to and being in force in the municipality.” 


Lethbridge’s position was indicated by council in March 1924: 
“This city cannot afford the cost of the changes in the fire brigade 
as proposed in the legislation now before the Legislature,therefore 
be it resolved that the mayor be empowered to draft a letter of 
protest to the premier.” 
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William Hardy 


William Hardy was born in Govan, Scotland, in 1877 but 
his ancestral roots were in Belfast, Ireland. He emigrated to 
Canada in 1909, with Lethbridge as his destination. His 


intention was to join the newly-organized fire department 
there, as he had gained experience in fire fighting with the 
Belfast fire brigade. Hardy was taken on as a fireman, but 
was soon promoted to captain and placed in charge of No. 
2 fire station in North Lethbridge. His work led to his 


selection as chief of the department in May 1911, following 
the death of Chief Thomas Kilkenny. 

Great changes took place during Hardy’s time in office. 
In 1913, the department received its first piece of motor 
apparatus and, by 1919, was fully mechanized. During the 
First World War, Hardy acted not only as fire chief but also 
as chief of police, this being an economy measure decided upon 
by council. 

Hardy was active in the community, one of his main 
interests being the Boy Scout movement. He was an 
Association of Boy Scouts chairman, held many other 
executive positions, and was awarded the Swastika Scout 
badge, then one of the highest awards in scouting. 

He was active in fire fighter’s associations and served as 
president of the Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs in 
1925-1926. 

He was prominent in first aid work and was honored by 
King George V in 1933 by being made a serving brother of 
the Grand Priory in the British Realm of the Venerable Order 
of the Hospitallers of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
He held a certificate for conspicuous work in the St. John’s 
ambulance association. In 1920, under his leadership, the 
Lethbridge fire department won first prize in the Dominion 
in first aid. 

Hardy served as fire chief until his death in April 1935 
of complications arising from a stroke. According to his 
obituary, “He took a keen interest in his duties and by his 
ability and appreciation of his work made the Lethbridge fire 
department eminently successful. For several years, the 
Lethbridge fire brigade ranked first in its class in the west. 
He was a fearless and competent fire fighter and commanded 
the loyalty of his men.” Hardy aroused strong emotions; a 
former mayor described him as “a cocky little SOB.” 





According to mayor W. D. L. Hardie, the new system would 
require the hiring of eight additional firemen at $125 per month 
each. He estimated the total extra cost at from $12,000 to $15,000 
annually. His protest to government stressed the “unwarrantable 
infringement on the rights of council to control wages and to 
regulate the duties of its employees” and argued that “the legislation 
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For many years families lived in upstairs 
Hardy with Heddie Tarleton. Ca. 1925. 





suites at No. 1 fire hall. From left: Wally Alford and daughter Nellie, Lewis Alford and daughter Miriam, and Thomas 
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Royal North-West Mounted Police barracks in 1920. The long frame building in the left middle distance was destroyed by fire in 1923. 


created a precedent in the government setting itself to interfere 
with a department of the city.” 


Alderman stated that members of the fire brigade were in a 
better position than other city employees. They had practically 
nothing to do between fires and could play ball or take an airing 
in front of the headquarters while employees in the nearby City 
Hall had to stick to their desks from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Alderman recognized the monotony experienced by firemen as they 
waited between calls. But, said the mayor, not one-tenth of their 
time was occupied by work. Commissioner Manfred Freeman said 
there were no other jobs in the city where a man could receive $125 
a month to stay at home six days a week. 


But the local Trades and Labor Council was solidly behind the 
new legislation and persuaded Dr. J.S. Steward MLA to support it. 


Thus, the protests were of no avail. The additional cost to the 
city for the last six months of 1924 was $4,620, or about $10,000 
per year. 


Other fire legislation of the period included a 1925 amendment 
to the hours of work legislation passed in 1924. It stated that the 
provisions of the 1924 act could not apply until a by-law had been 
ratified by the voters of the town or city concerned. In 1926, an 
update of the Fire Prevention Act of 1916 provided for the 
prevention and suppression of fires. The update called for the 
appointment of a provincial fire commissioner and local fire 
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inspectors. Their function was to enforce laws regarding the 
prevention of fires; storage, sale and use of combustibles and 
explosives; installation and maintenance of automatic or other fire 
alarm systems and fire-extinguishing equipment; construction, 
maintenance and regulation of fire escapes; means and adequacy 
of exit, in case of fire, from places in which numbers of people 
worked or congregated; and suppression of arson and investigation 
of the cause, origin and circumstances of fires. 

During the 1920s, two or three fires per year were serious 
enough to warrant calling out both platoons but most calls were 
handled by the men on duty at the time. There were a number of 
interesting, sometimes serious, fires during the decade. 


In April 1921, two vacant houses at the west end of 3rd Avenue 
South caught fire and burned to the ground. Arson was the cause 
of both fires. The houses were two of the original brothels on the 
notorious Point. In June, one of the two remaining former brothels 
was destroyed by fire. Again, arson was the cause. Destruction by 
fire was the fate of many of the former bordellos, probably tacitly 
encouraged by and of immense satisfaction to Moral Reform 
Leaguers and members of the ministerial association. Daisy 
Martin’s house in the Queen Victoria Park area burned mysteriously 
after being vacant for about a year. And Daisy was to lose another 
place when one of the houses in the vacated red light district in 
the riverbottom (west of the traffic bridge) caught fire. Fanned by 
strong southerly winds, it and the two houses directly north of it 














































It all happened very suddenly. “Old Bill” lined up with 
the men as usual at 8 o'clock this morning as he has done 
these seven years past. He answered to his name with his 
customary smartness. Then an alarm came in from the Duff 
Addition. 

“Bill” sprang into his place, led the thundering engine 
down Fifth street and up Fourth avenue and then—it 
happened. The red monster wheel “Bill” loved, crushed over 
his body, breaking his spine. 

A few minutes later Chief Hardy passed. He saw “Bill” 
crouched on the edge of the sidewalk. “He was suffering, I 
could see that. I shall never forget the pitiful look poor “Bill” 
gave us as we whirled past him. He looked so sad and 
forlorn—poor fellow.” This is what the Chief said, his voice 
husky. 

Later “Old Bill” was shot because he was too badly injured 
to be allowed to suffer. 

“Bill,” the handsome bulldog mascot at the city fire 
station, joined the staff seven years ago [ca.1915]. He was 
loved and admired by all. His devotion to duty was touching; 
his intelligence almost human. He has held burglars and other 
criminals until the police arrived to make the arrest; has been 
the faithful watch dog of the fire station winter and summer; 
the first at a fire, the last to leave. He knew the difference 
between the ambulance call and the fire call. “Bill” never made 
a mistake. 

At the recent fire which destroyed the macaroni factory 
[Christmas Eve 1921], “Bill” displayed astonishing 
faithfulness. He reached the blazing building at 2 o’clock in 
the morning and left it at 6 o’clock at night. He could not 
be persuaded to leave until the last foot of hose was tucked 
away and carried back to the station. He stuck to his post 
without a morsel of food and when he reached home at night 
he sank to the floor exhausted. 

A year ago “Bill” suffered a broken leg during a run to 
a fire, but he recovered and was enjoying perfect health until 
the fatal run this morning. 

Now his picture adorns the wall of the fire station with 
a bit of crepe hanging over it. It isn’t much, the boys say, 
but it tells an eloquent story—the story of another faithful 
dog, a splendid beast known and loved by hundreds in the city. 
The Lethbridge Daily Herald, February 8, 1922 


“Old Bill’? Is No More 


“Old Bill” is dead. 


He died on duty about 9 o'clock this morning. And the 
staff at the fire station are in mourning today; also the kiddies 
at No. 1 hall, who have been weeping through the long, dreary 
hours ‘cause their old chum and protector was—gone. 





Old Bill 
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Ernest H. Hicks was a local book-keeper 
and an accomplished cartoonist. Here is 
his light-hearted look at an early fire 
fighter. 
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burned to the ground. An alarm was turned in to No. 1 fire station 
and chief Hardy and a policeman hurried to the scene. About all 
they did was prevent the flames from spreading to the nearby 
traffic bridge. May Reinhart and Daisy Martin had been living alone 
in two of the houses and both lost everything, the largest item being 
a piano in Daisy's place. The fire was deliberately set: clear evidence 
of arson was found near the second house to go up in flames. Police 
investigations were perfunctory and no one was ever arrested for 
any of these crimes. 


On Christmas Eve 1921, the Columbia Macaroni Company 
factory (later Catelli’s) was badly damaged by fire. The loss was 
estimated at about $30,000. 


There were two serious fires in 1922. The first occurred in 
March when a large warehouse occupied by Saunders Hay and 
Grain Company was destroyed. The Willis Piano Company, which 
used the warehouse for storage, and several local citizens with 
furniture and other possessions in the building, suffered heavy 
losses. Defective wiring was thought to be the cause of the $60,000 
blaze. In December, there was a $120,000 fire on 3rd Avenue South. 
It started in Kirkby's Restaurant and, before it was brought under 
control, destroyed the P. Burns Main Meat Market, Keith’s 
Confectionary, and De Wolfe’s shoe store. Fireman George Hislop 
slipped and fell while fighting fire inside the Burns building. As 
he lay semi-stunned on the floor, he looked up and saw a heavy 
iron safe teetering on burning floor joists directly above him. 
Fortunately, he was dragged to safety before the safe plunged 
through to the basement. The fire was fought in -30F (-34C) 
weather. 


A fire at the RCMP barracks in April 1923 destroyed the main 
barracks, including the sleeping quarters for the men, and removed 
one of the city’s oldest landmarks. Built in 1886, the building was 
used for years as a jail as well as living quarters for men of the 
NWMP, the RNWMP, and the RCMP. Fast action by the 
Lethbridge fire department saved the east wing of the structure 
although there was criticism about the water pressure available 
to fight the blaze. The greatest problem facing firemen was the 
extremely dry wood of the building and the widespread hold the 
flames had on the ceiling when the brigade arrived. 


Heavy losses were experienced in 1925 when, in January, the 
Dominion Block (now Eaton’s) was partially destroyed by fire, and 
in June, when the main building at the Exhibition Grounds burned. 
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Total loss in both fires was about $230,000. Many families were 
rendered homeless by the Dominion Block fire. 


Fireman Charles Pankhurst narrowly escaped death during the 
Dominion Block fire when a section of cornice fell, striking him 
a glancing blow as it plummeted to the street. Pankhurst’s turnout 
clothes were torn, his shoulder and upper arm were lacerated and 
bruised, and his leg was broken. Seven other firemen and police 
officers were injured during the fire. 

The Exhibition Grounds building had been erected in 1911 to 
house the Seventh International Dry Farming Congress in 1912. 
It was destroyed by what was described at the time as one of the 
most spectacular fires in the city’s history. “For more than 30 miles 
in all directions the fire was visible,” the Herald reported. “From 
across Henderson Lake the scene was one of fascinating beauty. 
Hundreds from the city flocked to the area, lingering for hours to 
see the building bit by bit fall into the ruins.” Many could not 
conceal their disappointment at the unexpected cancellation of the 
Rotary Dance, one of the biggest social events of the season, which 
was to have been held in the pavillion that evening. The building, 
valued at about $50,000, was insured for $25,000. It was replaced 
in 1926 by the much less attractive Heritage Building at the present 
Exhibition Grounds. 

The Lethbridge Collegiate Institute, now Hamilton Junior High 
School, was gutted in a $60,000 fire in May 1929. The building 
was completed in 1928 and housed its first classes at the times 
of the fire. Immediate arrangements had to be made to return 
students to the complex of school rooms in the Central School area 
and to Bowman School while the LCI was rebuilt. 


In February 1930, the city barns on 3rd Street South were 
razed but the horses were saved. The fire was fought in a 60 mph 
[96 km/hr] gale. The building was one of the oldest in the city and 
was quickly destroyed. Much volunteer help was offered and helped 
to prevent the fire from spreading. The RCMP were praised for 
their efforts at this fire as, earlier, they had been commended for 
their help at the Dominion Block fire. 


In the late 1920's, there were several instances of slow response 
to fires, which resulted in serious losses. A fire at the Albert Dainty 
irrigated farm triggered an investigation although there were 
similar incidents at the Federal Mine tipple and power plant fire, 
the Macleod coulee grass fire, and the Dominion Laundry fire. Helen 
Crabb, the first female operator, got into trouble with chief Hardy 
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Fire department men and equipment in 1920, From left: Detective Sid Wallis; Captain Thomas Hardy with mascot, 
William Hardy; J. Tarieton (driver); G. Hislop; unknown; and W. Alford (driver) 
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Old Bill; J. Foster (driver); unknown; Chief 
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Fire Prevention 

A large part of the fire waste of this country is directly 
due to untidy conditions and other faults of management. A 
careful investigation of your establishment will assist firemen 
in bringing about a decrease in the fire hazard. 

Ashes should be kept in metal receptacles and never in 
wooden barrels or boxes. 

Oily rags or waste should be kept in standard metal waste 
cans and contents removed and burned each night. 

Rubbish should never be allowed to accumulate in 
buildings or near same. 

Spitoons should be made of metal and never contain 
sawdust or other combustible material. 

Gasoline, naptha and other volatile oils should not be kept 
in buildings. 

Gas brackets should have rigid fixtures; when necessary 
to use swinging fixtures, all exposed woodwork should be 
protected with sheet metal, leaving an air space. Metal bells 
should be placed over gas jets on low ceilings. 

Steam pipes should be kept clear of all wood and other 
combustible material. 

Open flue-holes should be protected with sheet iron or, 
better, be bricked up. 

Electricity, when improperly installed, is hazardous; see 
that your certificate of approval covers the entire installation; 
lamp cords should not be hung on nails or wrapped around 





by turning in a second alarm for the Macleod coulee grass fire when 
the brigade failed to respond to the first. The investigation revealed 
a lack of cooperation, a lack of understanding as to regulations, 
and general inefficiency on the part of chief Hardy, captain Robert 
Lindsay, and operator James R. McGowan. For reasons of economy, 
when a call of fire was received, officers were sent to investigate 
whether or not the brigade should be called out. By the time the 
investigators made up their minds much time had passed and the 
fire had a firm hold on the structure in question. Also, operator 
McGowan failed to record all the particulars of some of the fire 
calls. Councillors viewed the situation as a serious one. They 
suggested that immediate steps be taken to remedy it and referred 
the findings and evidence to the mayor, as de facto head of the 
fire department, for action. 
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any piping; paper shades should never be used. Do not allow 
employees to tamper with electrical installations. 

Stove pipes should be run direct to brick chimneys and 
never through floors or partitions; protect floors under or 
about stoves with brick, cement or sheet metal. 

Stairways should be kept clear at all times; never place 
any stock or shelving on stairs. 

Aisles of good width should be maintained at all times; 
never pile stock in front of windows or against doors, as it 
handicaps the fireman in case of fire. 

Fire doors and shutters should be closed every night, and 
stock should never be placed so as to hinder the ready closing 
of those doors. 

See that all fire extinguishing apparatus is in good order. 

Papers or rags saturated with printer’s ink will produce 
spontaneous combustion. 

Damp lampblack will spontaneously ignite; so will slack 
or pulverized coal and charcoal when wet. 

Parlour matches—never use them; always use the safety 
match, the cost is no more. 

By requiring all doors to swing outward, especially in 
public buildings, may prevent the loss of many lives. 

All buildings over two storeys in height should be 
provided with fire escapes and standpipe for fire department 
use. 



























-The Lethbridge Daily Herald, July 13, 1909 





The fire department still answered calls of fire from outside 
the fire limits, for example, at Raymond, Magrath, Nobleford, 
Hardieville, and elsewhere. Response to these calls had to be 
approved by a senior administrator (after 1928 by the city 
manager). As early as 1921, council thought of charging a fee for 
such service but its greatest worry was the attitude of underwriters 
and how they would react if a fire broke out in the city while a 
significant part of the brigade was in Raymond or Magrath. 
Insurance rates, council felt, would surely go up. Nevertheless, 
there were a number of such calls throughout the 1920s, each of 
which was considered and responded to on its merits. 

A favorite duty during the 1920s was attendance at the 
theatres. For example, captain Wm. Short and fireman Charles 
Hulley volunteered for watching duty at the Majestic Theatre 


because of the large crowd expected to attend. The show featured 
the famous troupe, “The Dumbells,” in Ace of Hearts. Other shows 
firemen volunteered to attend included Bringing Up Father, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Robin Hood, and Bohemian Girl. Operators derived 
a certain wry amusement from the duty, one of them noting in 
his log that “Firemen Hully volunteered to attend Blossom Girl 
at the Majestic. Oh, Yes!” 


Many miscellaneous items were discussed in the annual reports 
of the fire chief. The reports were very brief but contained 
highlights of the year’s operations. The 1922 report, for example, 
indicated that the fire brigade had won the Wallace Nesbitt first 
aid trophy in open competition against teams from throughout the 
Dominion. In 1925 chief Hardy again indicated his oft-expressed 
wish to get rid of the ambulance service, which was a great drain 
on manpower. Also in 1925, Hardy noted that every time there 
was a fire and the fire brigade was bent on making a fast run, 
automobiles got in the way of the fire equipment. Instead of giving 
the right-of-way to the brigade, many drivers tried to keep ahead 
of the fire engines, with the result that accidents often were only 
narrowly averted. By 1926, local businesses were being encouraged 
to install adequate fire escapes in all their buildings. Hardy was 
concerned at the crowding sometimes occurring in local dance halls 
and issued dire warnings of the consequences if people were 
permitted to continue dancing “The Charleston” in these places. 
He recommended against smoking in theatres or other places of 
public assembly. 


In 1928, mayor Robert Barrowman, acting as city manager, 
ordered all fire department vehicles painted red. 


Hardy’s recommendations for 1930 asked that consideration 


be given to the erection of a new central fire station, preferably 
near the corner of 13th Street and 3rd Avenue South. He listed 
the advantages to businessmen of the old No. 1 fire hall as a 
warehouse and the many disadvantages of it to the fire department. 
He suggested both No. 1 and No. 2 fire halls be sold. He pointed 
out that No. 1 fire hall had been constructed as a combination 
building for police, civic offices and the fire brigade but was never 
really suitable for any of them. Also, Hardy stated that there were 
four men at No. 2 station, two on each shift. This was not enough 
to operate the equipment effectively. And finally, he said, there 
was no drill hall, drill tower, or cistern for pumper training at the 
old facility. 


Hardy reiterated his concern at the fire hazard represented by 
the garbage disposal site, then located in the coulee immediately 
south of the brewery. It was a frequent cause of grass fires, at least 
two of which seriously threatened the business district. He called 
again for purchase of an incinerator, as he had done in 1922 and 
as other civic officials had done in 1917 and 1901, to dispose of 
paper and similar types of garbage. 


The Lethbridge fire department entered the 1930s with 
relatively well-paid firemen and a relatively well-equipped brigade. 
Most vehicles were still of the solid rubber tire, chain-driven type 
but a Webb triple combination truck and 65-foot (20-m) ladder had 
been purchased in 1925 and a new squad car in 1926. Council had 
taken steps to encourage building on the many vacant lots in the 
city. This was done by offering generous trades of city lots on water 
and sewer lines for lots at a distance from the water and sewer 
mains. The policy tended to make the job of the fire brigade an 
easier one and, in the long run, increased tax revenue. 
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A shield donated in 1931 by Local 237 
of the fire fighter’s union to encourage 
efficiency in fire drill in Lethbridge 
schools. 
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Chapter 6 


Depression Years 


The Great Depression of the 1930s is usually dated from New 
York’s Wall Street stock market crash of October 1929. The reality 
of the depression hit home to all Canadians when heavy winter 
unemployment failed to vanish in the spring of 1930. However, 
in Lethbridge it became obvious in August 1929 because the coal 
mining industry was very sensitive to market forces. On 29 
October, council met in emergency session to consider already 
serious local unemployment and the many applications for relief. 
Relief and unemployment were to be major items on the agenda 
of nearly all council meetings until 1940. 


In January 1930, mayor Robert Barrowman devised a scheme 
whereby night firemen could be made available for police duties, 
thus saving the city the cost of hiring more policemen. His 
comments, which required an act of the provincial legislature to 
put into effect, were revealing: 


“During the 1924 session of the provincial legislation, an act 
was passed making it compulsory to install a double platoon system 
in our fire department. Thus, there are now two shifts, a day shift 
and a night shift. The men on night shift spend most of their time 
in bed, unless there happens to be a fire call. They report at 6:00 
p.m. and play cards, pool, or read from that hour until 10:00 p.m. 
when they go to bed and sleep until 6:00 a.m. They go off duty 
at 8:00 p.m. and do not respond to any further calls except in case 
of emergency. Nineteen of 54 night calls of fire in 1929 were 
received between the hours of 11:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m., which 
caused the night men to get out of bed. They were employed on 
these calls for 15 hours and 50 minutes from the time machines 
and men left the station until their return. Thus, the firemen on 
night duty, who sleep during the night, could spend four hours per 
day on police duty. Such an arrangement would add to the 
efficiency of the police department with little additional cost. Also 
it would give a much needed police service in our residential 
district.” 


Alderman Andrew Smeaton MLA vehemently opposed 
Barrowman’s proposal, pointing out that what he (Barrowman) 


really wanted was for the night firemen to work 18 hours out of 
24, instead of the 1 hours they already worked. Smeaton said he 
would oppose such legislation if brought before the Legislature. 


In February 1932, council met to impose an across-the-board 
wage cut of about 13 percent to all city employees. A letter from 
the Union of Civic Employees protested that 13 percent was 
excessive but indicated the union was prepared to accept a ten 
percent wage cut. Firemen noted that the wage cut as applied to 
them amounted to 11.2 percent. They, too, considered the reduction 
excessive and indicated they would ask that the matter go to an 
arbitration board. However, the wage cut stood and was confirmed 
by council in March. 


In 1933, council again met to discuss reductions in civic wages 
and salaries. A cut of ten percent across the board was proposed 
and later put into effect. 


It was not until March 1936 that civic unions were able to 
negotiate a modest wage increase of about four percent. The 
depression had bottomed out in 1933, although no one knew it then, 
and the long, slow climb out of the economic morass had begun. 


However, the work of fire prevention and fire suppression went 
on in spite of hard times. 


A great concern during the 1930s was the fire box alarm 
system. Boxes were mounted on telephone poles and were activated 
by breaking a glass and pulling a handle. This action caused a gong 
to sound in the fire hall and the number of the activated fire alarm 
box to be displayed. A wall map showed where in the city the box 
was located. Firemen still distrusted the telephone, as they had 
since the department was formed. They felt that all too often 
misleading information such as wrong addresses were received from 
excited callers. The departmental electrician, W. R. (Bill) Savage, 
spent a lot of his time tinkering with and fine-tuning the box alarm 
system, yet it was often out for a day or two at a time. And 
departmental statistics did not support the concern of fire fighters 
about the telephone. As early as 1908, when the fire box alarm 
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The Fire Department Shield 


In March 1931, Fire Chief William Hardy and Local 237, 
International Association of Fire Fighters, presented a shield 
to be competed for annually in fire drill by the schools of 
Lethbridge. 

The inscription on a raised silver plaque on a carved 
wooded base was: 

Presented by 
THE LETHBRIDGE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Local 237, LA.F.F. 
For General Efficiency 
In Fire Drill 
For Lethbridge Schools 


Small silver shields were placed on both front and back 
of the wooden base to indicate winners in the years 1931 to 
1955, inclusive. Westminster School was the first winner, 
safely evacuating the school of about 350 pupils in 47 seconds. 
The last winner was Allan Watson School. 

A list of winners, and the years in which they won the 
shield, follows: Westminster (1931, 1933, 1935, 1944, 1948), 
Galbraith (1932, 1937, 1941, 1943, 1947), Fleetwood (1936, 
1950), Central (1938, 1949, 1954), St. Basil’s (1939, 1942), 
Bowman (1940, 1945, 1946), Hamilton Junior High (1951, 
1953), Lethbridge Collegiate (1952), and Allan Watson (1955), 





system was first put in place, about two-thirds of all calls of fire 
were received via the telephone. From 1935 to 1939, 290 calls of 
fire came in by telephone while 105 calls, some false, were received 
via the boxes. Problem areas were the new subdivisions and the 
riverbottom, where there were few telephones and no fire alarm 
boxes. 


In the 1930s, interest began to be shown in private alarm 
systems, particularly those connected to a sprinkler system. A 
special alarm board—a sprinkler watchman panel to accommodate 
12 firms—was installed at headquarters so operators could monitor 
these systems, for example, the $20,000 sprinkler system installed 
by Ellison Milling in 1936. Cost was borne by the businessmen 
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involved and the program had the enthusiastic support of fire 
insurance underwriters. 


An important preventative program was started by chief 
Lindsay in 1935. This was the inspection, upon request, of private 
dwellings for fire hazards. In 1911, chief Hardy had begun the 
practice of inspecting business premises with good success. Now 
the inspection of private dwellings resulted in a reduction in house 
fires and a greater awareness among householders of what 
constituted fire hazards. By 1939, 2,035 dwellings had been 
inspected by fire department personnel. 


Fire In Police Cells 
Spreads Disorder At 
Council Meeting 


A drunken man, placed in a cell of the police station to 
cool off, created quite a diversion on Monday night about nine 
o'clock by trying to set fire to the cell. The meeting of the 
city council was temporarily disrupted by smoke issuing from 
underneath, and had to be adjourned for a quarter of an hour. 

The council chambers at the time had a big delegation 
of the unemployed, and the mayor, as the smoke arose, quietly 
told them to get outside. This was done in orderly fashion, 
with the mayor and councillors going into the lobby of the 
city hall. 

The fire brigade with Chief Hardy were soon on the spot 
and quenched the flames, which had caught on and were 
spreading between the roof of the cell and the floor of the 
council chamber. The fire was put out very speedily. 

The man in the cell, who seemed to be in a dazed 
condition, had set fire to the woodwork in the roof of the cell 
with a box of matches he had in his possession. He was found 
lying on the floor of the cell, oblivious to the fire and smoke 
he had created, and was taken upstairs to the police station 
sobered up and was unconcerned at what he had done. 

The Lethbridge Herald, February 13, 1934 
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The fire department in 1985. From left, back row: James S. Hines, William R. Savage, Wilfred Russetl, Charles Hulley, John King and John B. Craig. Centre 
row: Robert L. McNabb, Alexander Sinclair, Erwin R. Weir, Raymond G. Archer, James L. Livingstone, Stanley J. Jones, Charles E. Joule, Felix Londeau and 
James Fulton. Front row: Charles Pankhurst, Captain William Short, Chief Robert Lindsay, Captain George K. Hislop and E. W. Alford - ° 
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Fire prevention week was still held in October and a clean-up 
week was sponsored by the department in May. During fire 
prevention week, firemen handed out press releases, posters and 
literature on fire prevention; they showed movies in the Capitol 
Theatre; and they gave lantern slide lectures in schools. In 1937. 
they began to use CJOC radio for the first time. In 1936, the 
Lethbridge fire department showed its efficiency in fire prevention 
work by winning, for the fifth time in a row, the inter-city fire 
prevention week contest, which was sponsored by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


First ‘‘ Aerial’? Alarm 


Members of the Lethbridge fire department answered 
their first aerial alarm on Saturday afternoon. 

Captain J. H. Sandgathe and Pilot J. H. Jones, flying east 
of the city on a training flight in one of TCA’s planes, spied 
a field of wheat burning on the land operated by Joe Maughan 
of the city. 

The aircraft immediately radioed the news to Operator 
R. E. Lightfoot at Kenyon Field, who in turn phoned the fire 
department. Seconds later the brigade was on its way to the 
scene of the blaze. Three other alarms, phoned in from the 
district, reached the fire hall several minutes after the fire 
fighters had left. 

Believed to have been started by a spark from the 
locomotive of a passing train, the fire did a quick job of 
harvesting the 150-acre [61-ha] field, which was located on 
the Chenery place about a mile east of the Fairgrounds. The 
crop belonged to Joe Maughan, well-known well driller. The 
wheat was dead ripe and the combine was to have started 
on Monday morning. Maughan at the time of the fire was on 
the road between Milk River and Lethbridge bringing in a 
Caterpillar tractor to haul the combine. 

The field, one of the best in the district, was soon a raging 
inferno in spite of efforts to stop it. Mounted Police were 
called, as well as firemen, and started a backfire on the east 
with the result that the fire was confined to one field. 

The Lethbridge Herald, August 14, 1936 
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Firemen Face Deadly Gases 


Members of town and city fire departments today need 
to be versed in chemistry and chemicals, one would gather 
from an address delivered before the Rotary Club Monday 
by Fire Chief Crawford of the Fernie fire brigade, and a 
member of the Fernie Rotary Club. Chief Crawford’s subject 
was “Toxic gases met with by firemen.” 

Included in the list were carbon dioxide, chlorine gas, 
nitric acid and hydrogen cyanide. Some of these are more 
common than others, but the use of gas, and chemicals which 
produce gas during a fire, is so common today that firemen 
need to know what they are encountering in order that they 
may know how to combat it. Carbon monoxide was listed as 
the most deadly of those mentioned. 

Following his address Chief Crawford gave a 
demonstration of artificial resuscitation using artificial 
respiration and the H. H. Inhalor. He was thanked by Dr. 
Byrans for his thoughtful address and interesting 
demonstration. 

The Lethbridge Herald, April 23, 1935 


Fire drill was part of the school program from the earliest days. 
As the number of schools increased, and particularly after chief 
Hardy donated a shield in 1931, fire drill became regular 
competition among them. In 1936, surprise fire drills were held 
several times per year, all schools being evacuated in orderly fashion 
in under 60 seconds. Westminster School, the winner with 338 
pupils, was evacuated in 47 seconds. A similar program was 
followed in the theatres, particularly at Saturday matinees. The 
crowded Capitol Theatre was evacuated in just under one minute, 
even though cold weather necessitated the kiddies putting on scarfs 
and coats before going outdoors. 


Men were assigned to watching duty in the Lethbridge Arena 
to enforce no smoking regulations during hockey matches. Also, 
firemen with a chemical unit were assigned to watching duty at 
the annual exhibition. In July 1933, a potentially deadly fire was 
averted when the men were able to quickly extinguish a blaze under 
the occupied grandstand. 


Thomas C. Hardy 


Thomas C. Hardy was taken on permanent staff of the 
Lethbridge fire department on 1 October 1911. This was 
about five months after his son, William Hardy, became chief 
of the department. Hence, Thomas Hardy’s hiring appeared 
to be a classic case of nepotism. 

Hardy was taken on as an engineer, later being promoted 
to the position of engineer-electrician. On 1 January 1913, 
he was made captain and retained that rank until his death 
on 9 March 1932 at age 74. 

Like a number of the early Lethbridge firefighters, 
Thomas Hardy was born in Belfast, Ireland. 

At his death, a group of former co-workers, who called 
themselves “A Few of the Boys of the Old Brigade,” wrote 
a letter of tribute to Captain Hardy and sent it to the 
Lethbridge Herald. The letter was signed by Frank Miles, 
Jimmy Gordon, Jimmy Nees, Freddy Baker, Harold Shales, 
John Montgomery, Lieutenant Barkley, John Kane, Harry 
Short, and Captain Bob Faulds (then Chief Faulds of Taber). 
Part of the letter follows. 


Toxic fumes began to concern firemen in the 1930s. A fireman 
was overcome by smoke when fighting a fire in the basement of 
the Hennessey and Wilson store, but this was a common occurrence. 
A fire in a photographic shop in the basement of the McFarland 
block created toxic fumes, mostly unknown to fire fighters, when 
various films and chemicals were subject to heat and flames. 
Firemen Charles Peacock was exposed to these fumes and, because 
of resultant respiratory and other health problems, never worked 
as a fire fighter again. The fire chief, in an address to the Rotary 
Club, pointed out that the modern fireman had to be versed in 
chemistry and in the kind of toxic fumes produced by a variety 
of newer construction and industrial materials. 


Gasoline was still treated contemptuously in the 1930s and 
often used for drycleaning clothing in basements, for example, or 
as a solvent. Fairly typical was the householder who used gasoline 
to clean a floor, whereupon a pilot light ignited the fumes, causing 
a flash fire and resulting in firemen being called. One fireman threw 
a panful of burning gasoline out the door just as chief Hardy 





“You reported under date of March 9th, the death of a 
Grand Old Man, Captain Thomas Hardy of the Lethbridge 
fire department, who has served the city faithfully and well 
for the past 20 years. During the time we were privileged to 
serve under him, nothing came amiss during the 24 hours of 
each day, which was then the length of the duty day. From 
early morning practice, right through the many kinds of jobs 
the day might bring, and perhaps an early morning call in 
zero weather, would find him there, and willing to be with 
the youngest of men whatever the job might be. He was in 
his element at fixing anything and everything during the 
hours that might have been spent at ease. Electrical work on 
the fire alarm system, remodelling old fire machines for other 
work, battery charging, repainting, all came in his daily work, 
and much of it was self-imposed. During his years of 
experience he must have saved the city a great many dollars 
in jobs that otherwise would have been done outside.” 

Working until age 74, as Thomas Hardy did, was by no 
means unusual in the City of Lethbridge at the time. 
Compulsory retirement at age 65 was not phased in until the 
1960s. 


entered, igniting the chief’s clothing and resulting in painful burns 
to his hands. 


In the 1930s, the fire department began to be concerned about 
the transport of explosives through the city. Hoyt’s Hardware (G. 
Black Explosives Limited) seemed to be the greatest offender with 
dynamite being the main explosive substance. The problem 
persisted for several years. 


There were no serious fires in Lethbridge during the 1930s. 
Actually, there was only one serious fire in the city from 1926 to 
1943. This was surprising since the downtown business districts 
of many small prairie towns were destroyed during the depression 
by arsonists trying to collect insurance on failing businesses. A 
lawsuit resulted from the refusal of an insurance company to pay 
$500 for damages resulting from the 1932 Lethbridge Hide and 
Fur Company fire because arson was suspected. Greatly increased 
emphasis on fire prevention in Lethbridge in the 1930s was an 
important factor in the lack of serious fires. 
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Fireman jumping into a life net at No. 
I fire hall in 1985. This training 
practice was discontinued in the 1960s 
because of frequent injuries to firemen 
and the life net was used in rescue only 
as a last resort. 


Reminiscences Of A 
Fire Fighter 


The American Rooms building was located on the corner 
of 2nd Avenue and 8th Street South. One bitterly cold night 
the building caught fire. This necessitated a second alarm, 
which meant that all off-shift firemen were called out. On 
arriving, ! was ordered by the chief to disconnect the power. 
I rushed up the stairs to the second floor and found the main 
switch. However, Fireman Joule had hooked his axe into a 
hot wire in a bedroom ceiling and was standing on a bare bed 
spring, hollering for help. I pulled the switch and he sagged 
to the floor, not hurt but badly shaken up. When the fire was 
out, we were ordered to pack up and return to headquarters. 
Other problems then arose. We found many of the 50-foot 
lengths of hose were frozen stiff. They could not be rolled 
up so we had to load them on the fire engine like logs. The 
next problem was that Fireman John Craig had his turnout 
clothes frozen stiff and could not get on the pumper engine. 
So we had to toss him on top of the frozen lengths of hose. 
When we arrived at headquarters, we carried him to the 
furnace room in the basement to thaw him out. 

At the Van Horne barn fire our big problem was getting 
the horses out and keeping them out. Several horses were 
burned to death in this blaze. The power lines and fire alarm 
lines on 4th Street South were burned and, as soon as the 
fire was out, the city Electrical Department started making 
repairs. As fire department electrician, I had to return to 
headquarters and start making temporary patches to get the 
fire alarm system back into operation. 

In the basement of a Chinese store in the 400 block of 
2nd Avenue South were many small rooms where Chinese 
men slept and gambled. I remember Fireman John King 
putting on a gas mask when the building caught fire and going 
through these quarters to see if there were any hot spots. As 
he felt along the ledges, he tipped over a jam tin full of copper 


pennies. These pennies slipped down the sleeve of his turnout 
coat, giving him a scare as he could not figure out what he 
had encountered in the dark. 

One afternoon a fire call was received from Hardieville. 
At the time it was not part of Lethbridge and the practice 
was for the fire department to respond with a small Ford hose 
wagon. On this day, the driver being near his machine put 
on his gear, jumped into the seat and took off. On arriving 
at the scene of the fire he stopped only to realize that he had 
left the crew behind. Fortunately, in minutes the squad car 
arrived with the missing crew. Meanwhile, the driver’s face 
was as red as the fire. 

Back in the 1920s and 1930s, it was required that, on 
a second alarm, all the off-shift firemen had to report at 
headquarters within ten minutes after being informed by 
telephone. Well, in the spring of the year we had lots of rain. 
Three of us firemen lived in North Lethbridge and our usual 
shortcut was across the open prairie (now Enerson’s garage 
and sales room), then across the railway tracks to the fire 
station. One pitch black night in our nice blue uniforms, we 
all tripped over an old wagon track. We arrived on time but 
were covered from head to foot in a coating of mud. What 
a sight! 

During ladder drill the ladder truck was brought out in 
front of headquarters and the 60-foot ladder was raised to 
the roof. All firemen on shift were lined up and, on signal, 
each made a dash for the roof. On arriving there, we would 
flop down and gasp for breath. The idea was to see who was 
the fastest. No one ever knew the results as the chief was 
the timekeeper and kept the score to himself. 

Usually when there was a ladder drill at the station, a 
group of school children would arrive. This meant that a 
number of firemen would be required to slide down the brass 
pole. The other attraction was for someone to go to the third 
storey window and jump into the safety net. From that height 
it did not look so safe, the little red spot we were supposed 
to land on looked like a dime. 

W. R. (Bill) Savage, December 1985 
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Fire Chief Robert Lindsay 


The Sherman barn fire in April 1932, while not serious, turned 
into a comedy of errors. Several firemen were reprimanded, among 
them firemen Hulley and Livingstone, because they failed to 
connect the fire hose to the proper hydrant, failed to notice that 
a valve was turned off and that the hydrant finally selected could 
not deliver water, and foolishly made a very tight turn with a rig, 
resulting in damage to the equipment. 


Also in 1932, a freight train derailed at the Coaldale crossing 
on the eastern outskirts of the city, killing the engineer and 
fireman. The freight carried crude oil, which was released from 
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Robert Lindsay 


Robert Lindsay was born in Bangor, County Down, 
northern Ireland, on 30 July 1874. He served on sailing ships 
for 12 years, starting as a deck boy on a windjammer, and 
spent only the last six months on a steamer. In July 1897, 
he joined the Belfast fire brigade, reaching the rank of 
lieutenant before leaving in 1909 to come to Canada. After 
living briefly in Kelowna, he came to Lethbridge and joined 
the fire department on 12 February 1910. He was promoted 
to captain in April 1912 and was put in charge of No. 2 station 
in October of that year. 

From October 1915 to May 1919, he served overseas with 
the 39th Battery, Canadian Field Artillery, then returned to 
Lethbridge and assumed his old job at No. 2 fire hall. On 1 
May 1935, he was promoted to chief officer on the death of 
Fire Chief William Hardy. 

He retired on 31 October 1944 and was succeeded as chief 
of the Lethbridge fire department by William Henry Short. 
Lindsay moved to Kelowna in 1945 but returned to 
Lethbridge to live in 1950. He died on 28 October 1958. 

He was one of the original elders of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, a life member of North Star Lodge, AF 
and AM, Shekinah Chapter No. 4, Royal Arch Masons, a 
member of the Orange Lodge, and a member of the Royal 
Canadian Legion. He was active in the Dominion Fire Chiefs’ 
Association and was elected Alberta vice-president of the 
organization in 1938-1939. 

Lindsay was outspoken and prone to act according to his 
own judgement, rather than according to a strict 
interpretation of regulations. These characteristics got him 
into trouble now and again, particularly with Fire Chief 
Hardy. Nevertheless, he served the City of Lethbridge capably 
and well for 34 years, nine of them as chief of the fire 
department. 





a ruptured tank car, ran under the overturned locomotive, and was 
ignited by hot coals from the firebox. Firemen fought the resultant 
blaze for several hours before bringing it under control. 

In 19335, a minor fire at the home of taxi operator D. J. Stewart 
resulted in the loss of a Dodge car and a garage. Negliegence was 
charged. Stewart demanded compensation and an investigation was 
undertaken by council. It found that the fire department had acted 
correctly and that the city had no responsibility in the case. 

A fire in 1937 set off another investigation. The fire destroyed 
ice houses and a stable on 4th Street between 5th and 6th Avenues 
South belonging to C. M. Van Horne and William McAdoo. The 
fire brigade found the fire well advanced on their arrival but 
succeeded in saving adjoining residences as well as the ice houses 
of the Western Transfer company and the stock in the Advance 
Lumber company’s storage yard. Two months later Van Horne and 
McAdoo charged the fire brigade with negligence, as follows: 
turning out only a small portion of the force with ineffective 
equipment; water pressure inadequate; arrival of pressure fire 
fighting equipment so delayed as to be ineffective; and, direction 
of fire fighting operations improperly handled. These charges 
resulted in a lengthy probe of the fire department by city council 
sitting as a committee of the whole. 


After a full day of hearing from witnesses and lawyers for the 
complainants, council concluded that the fire department had acted 
correctly and was not at fault. Although the initial response had 
involved only four firemen and captain W. H. Short, within a few 
minutes the off-shift men were called in and 25 men fought the 
blaze, including 18 regular firemen, four volunteers and three city 
electricians. 

The Van Horne and McAdoo fire exposed weaknesses in the 
box fire alarm system when wires were burnt along 4th Street 
South, shorting out the whole system until repairs could be made. 
Three box circuits were installed so that, when trouble developed 
in one circuit, it could be isolated from the others, leaving the 
remainder in operating condition. 


The fire department came in for more criticism when the city 
ambulance was slow to respond to a plane crash near Welling in 
which a young airman, J. H. Crocker, was killed. However, chief 
Lindsay pointed out that a city by-law clearly stated that the 
ambulance was not to leave the city limits. The delay was caused 
when ambulance attendants had to appeal to a higher authority 
to obtain permission to leave the city. 


Many miscellaneous facts were noted in the 1939 fire 
department's annual report. Alderman J. A. Jardine worried about 
the fire hazard represented by the city dump, then located north 
of the tracks in what was formerly called Brickyard coulee. A six- 
inch (18-cm) wooden water main to Kenyon Field was installed, 
starting from the Exhibition Grounds. Building in the city was 
brisk, as it had been for the previous two years, the main reason 
for chief Lindsay's decision to concentrate on inspections of private 
dwellings. Chief Lindsay commented on Beaverboard and other 
wartime building materials, all of which burned like paper and 
added greatly to the fire hazard when used in construction or 
partitioning of houses. The fire department was plagued by large 
crowds. which turned out to watch even minor fires; people stood 
too close and hampered the work of the firemen, while thoughtless 
motorists drove over the hoses. Lindsay threatened to lay charges. 
Some new equipment had been purchased: a fire truck from Baalim 
Motors for $1,095 and a Chevrolet truck to replace the old Webb 
combination hose and ladder truck. Several of the solid rubber-tired 
vehicles still in use had pneumatic tires installed. 


The Lethbridge fire department ended the decade of the 1930s 
on a war footing. By 1939, it was apparent that Kenyon Field would 
become an important air training facility. The former RCMP 
barracks square, purchased by the city in 1938, had been taken 
over by the military with fire protection provided by the local 
brigade. Firemen had begun to enlist, presaging the shortages of 
men and equipment that were to plague the department. for several 
years to come. 
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Internment Camp No. 183, Lethbridge, built in 1942 to accommodate 12,500 German combatant prisoners-of-war. Several of the larger buildings had been demolished 
by July 1947, when this aerial photograph was taken. 
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Chapter 7 
Wartime Fire Department 


The remarkably low fire loss record of the 1930s extended into 
the 1940s. From 1928 onwards, only the Lethbridge Collegiate 
Institute fire of May 1929 stood out as, year after year, low fire 
losses were recorded. Successive fire chiefs credited an agressive 
fire inspection policy, involving both private dwellings and business 
places, for the freedom from major fires. The string of good luck 
ran out in 1944 when the Clarke building burned with a loss of 
$43,000. (At the time, the building contained a quantity of baled 
blankets, clothing and other articles destined for shipment to 
Lethbridge’s adopted city, Timoshevskaya, USSR. All was lost. 
Thus, Lethbridge’s contribution to “Timo” was limited to $5,000 
collected through donations.) 


The later stages of the record low fire loss period were all the 
more remarkable because Canada, in September 1939, committed 
its human and material resources to fighting a major war. While 
there were no real hardships as measured against the suffering of 
countries such as Great Britain, Holland or France, there were 
severe shortages of men and materials for most of six years. The 
Lethbridge fire department, like all civilian agencies, had to make 
do with aged equipment and barely-adequate staff. This was 
recognized by fire chief Lindsay in his annual reports, which 
included such comments as “owing to present circumstances and 
inability to obtain the material, this recommendation [to increase 
number of fire alarm boxes] will have to stand until such time as 
the materia] can be obtained.” 


The war quickly made itself felt in Lethbridge as militia units 
mobilized and were shipped overseas. The RCMP barracks and its 
many wooden buildings, purchased by the city in 1938, was taken 
over by the military and used as a recruiting centre and temporary 
depot. In July 1940, Kenyon Field was leased to the Department 
of Transport and was used to accommodate No. 5 Elementary 
Flying Training School, and later, No. 8 Bombing and Gunnery 
School, RCAF. Internment Camp No. 133 was rushed to completion 
and was occupied by about 13,000 German combatant prisoners- 
of-war by November 1942. 


All of these developments brought wives and children of 


soldiers, airmen, and construction workers to the city. 
Unscrupulous local landlords took full advantage of the bonanza 
and rented out every shed and shanty in the city at exorbitant 
prices. One person applied for permission to place two shacks on 
a 30-foot lot, hook them onto water and sewer mains and the power 
line, and rent them to the dependants of military personnel. But 
city council thought this was carrying naked greed too far and 
refused his request. Rent controls were imposed in February 1941. 


Construction materials were hard to obtain during wartime 
although some building and considerable subdivision of houses into 
apartments took place. Much use was made of Ten-Test, Delconna 
Board, Beaverboard and similar products of the wood pulp 
industry, originally made for use as insulation or for decorative 
purposes. During the war they were used extensively in walls and 
partitions as a substitute for regular construction of lathe and 
plaster, brick, or other high fire-resisting materials. (Partitions in 
the Clark building, which burned in 1944, were made of Ten-Test 
nailed to wooden studding.) Firemen urged that their use be 
prohibited in the first class limits, except when used over regular 
construction. Fire chief Short commented, “I think the use of this 
class of material as walls in basement rooms in dwellings is courting 
disaster, as it will ignite almost as readily as paper.” Short went 
on to point out that, where a fire occurred in a building in which 
such materials were used, there was often a large loss. The fire 
rating of wood pulp by-products when used solely for walls was 
five minutes, against 30 minutes for lathe and plaster. 


The relationship among air base, internment camp and fire 
department was one of co-operation. The department conducted 
short courses on behalf of the Lethbridge, Pearce and Macleod air 
bases, teaching military firemen how to handle pumpers and other 
large items of equipment. All of these bases, and the internment 
camp, had their own small fire departments. Generally, they 
consisted of a pumper unit manned by a small cadre of 
professionally-trained firemen. There were hose reels near all 
concentrations of military buildings, each concentration being 
protected around the clock by fire pickets. The pickets, usually on 
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Fire Chief William Henry Short 


duty for 24 hours, kept constant watch, particularly at night. There 
was little concern for ladders as most buildings were only one storey 
in height. However, there was a ladder truck at the internment 
camp as many of the buildings there were two storeys high. 
Everyone realized the danger of fire, which was the same as that 
faced by the citizens of Lethbridge in the 1880s—a concentration 
of tinder-dry, wooden buildings in a semiarid climate often subject 
to high-velocity westerly winds. Thus, constant vigilance coupled 
with rigorous inspections were the rule. 
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William Henry Short 


William Henry Short was born in London, England, on 
19 November 1889. He joined the Mercantile Marine at age 
15 and served for five years. He came to Canada in 1909. 


On 5 April 1911, after two years service with the 
waterworks department (and a near-fatal accident in a cave- 
in), he joined the Lethbridge fire department as a probationer. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 14 March 1913, 
and to captain in charge of No. 2 station on 15 October 1915. 


Short was seconded to the police department, then headed 
by Fire Chief William Hardy, on 1 June 1918 as police clerk 
and resumed duty with the fire department on 1 March 1920 
when the police and fire departments were again placed under 
separate heads. 


On 31 October 1944, Fire Chief Robert Lindsay retired. 
Short was listed as A/Chief until 1 January 1945, when he 
was confirmed as chief officer of the Lethbridge fire 
department. He retired in turn in 1962 and was succeeded 
by Wilfred Lawrence Russell. Short died on 18 November 
1974. 


Short saw many dramatic changes during his 51 years 
with the fire department. He witnessed the transition from 
horse-drawn to motorized equipment, and saw the department 
grow from 13 men in 1911 to 49 men in 1962. He saw the 
change from a system whereby men worked 24 hours per day 
seven days per week to the two-platoon system whereby men 
worked ten hours on day shift or 14 hours at night, the 
platoons alternating every seven days. In 1946, he saw the 
introduction of the three-platoon system, where men worked 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week. And in 1960, he saw 
the introduction of the 40-hour, five-day week. 


Short was known as a strict disciplinarian. He refused 
to tolerate late arrivals when men reported for duty. He 
expected every member of the department to conduct himself 
in a manner that would bring credit to the fire brigade and 
to the City of Lethbridge. 





Wartime secrecy kept records of activities at the air bases and 
internment camp to a minimum. However, the Veterans’ Guard 
of Canada officers mess at the internment camp was destroyed in 
spite of all attempt by the Lethbridge fire department to save it. 
There were no other reports from camp or air bases of fires large 
enough to warrant calling out the fire department. This was a 
remarkable record as there were 140 wooden buildings of various 
sizes and about 14,000 men at the internment camp, and another 
50 wooden buildings and about 1,600 men and women at Kenyon 
Field. 


After the Japanese entered the war in December 1941, there 
was much apprehension in Lethbridge about the possibility of 
bombing or gas attacks. Military authorities assured council that 
there was no danger so far inland. Yet council thought it advisable 
to set up an air raid warning system and to issue safety instructions 
to the public. A committee was established consisting of members 
of the police department, fire department, RCMP, the army and 
the air force. Firemen studied models of incendiary bombs and were 
taught how to extinguish such devices based on lessons learned 
during the London Blitz. And a prominently displayed sign in the 
fire hall read, “In event of an air raid, notify No. 8 Bombing and 
Gunnery School.” 

The fire department’s ambulance service was called upon 
frequently, in spite of a city by-law forbidding the unit to leave 
the city. There were a number of crashes by trainee pilots and the 
seriously injured had to be transported to Galt hospital in 
Lethbridge. Similarily, seriously ill prisoners-of-war were also 
treated at Galt hospital, being transported there by city ambulance. 


Shortly after the armistice in 1945, the Cold War reached its 
zenith and fear of Russian expansion and nuclear war sparked 
demands for civil defense organizations. In November 1950, 
Lethbridge established a Civil Defense Control committee to 
identify fallout shelters and to plan for the possibility of renewed 
war. The fire department was represented on this and other such 
committees. In 1953, five pumpers were provided by the federal 
government for use as training units. Civil defense organizations 
in Alberta provided five instructors and set out to train fire fighters 
and auxiliary fire fighters in the art of civil defense. However, by 
1958, interest in active civil defense training had greatly 
diminished. 


Working conditions for Lethbridge firemen gradually 


improved. In 1944, establishment strength was increased to 20 
firemen of all ranks (from 18), plus three operators and one 
electrician. In 1942, a provincial act called for the establishment 
of a three-platoon system in towns and cities with their own paid 
fire departments. Lethbridge’s city council decided in November 
1943 that the fire department would go to the three-platoon system 
one year after the end of the war. This decision was ratified on 
12 December 1944 by Lethbridge voters. Preparations began in 
October 1945 and the three-platoon system was established in 
Lethbridge on 1 January 1946. The strength of the brigade was 
increased to 28 firemen of all ranks. Also on 1 January 1946, 
annual leave was increased from two to three weeks. And in 1947, 
firemen were paid time and a half for overtime while those with 
ten or more year’s service were given double time for working on 
statutory holidays. 


There was some improvement in equipment as well. The old 
horse-drawn Watrous steam engine, purchased in 1909, was turned 
over to the waterworks department in 1943 and was used for years 
to thaw frozen water mains. In 1946, the two old motorized 
LaFrance pumpers, purchased in 1917 and 1919, were still in 
service although pneumatic tires and sealed beam headlights had 
been installed. An old horse-drawn ladder truck was disposed of 
from the reserve and a truck with lighter ladders of aluminum was 
obtained. A new 1,000-gallon (3784-L) LaFrance pumper was 
ordered and 700 feet (213 m) of hose was purchased. In 1947, a 
Bickle hose carrier on a 1942 Chevrolet assembly and 900 feet (274 
m) of hose were obtained from War Assets Corporation and a 
Chrysler ambulance was built by fire department mechanics from 
a stock eight-passenger car. The department took delivery of a 
Dodge squad car and a 1,000-gallon (3784-L) LaFrance Spartan 
pumper in 1948. 


During the decade, the use of soda ash chemicals at fires was 
superseded by the use of more modern materials such as foam, dry 
powder, and special fog nozzles for fire hoses. From the early days 
of mechanization until the Second World War, fires were fought 
using the same techniques. Then the military devised methods to 
put out fires quickly, methods that were adopted by municipal fire 
departments. There was little or no innovation after the war, the 
reason being that, since fire departments were a public monopoly, 
there was no incentive to develop innovative machinery and 
techniques. 
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Location of fire alarm boxes, part of an alarm system in use from 1907 to 1973. 
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Part of the 1947 fire department. 
and Chief William Short. 
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The fire department called for installation of two-way radio 
communication as early as 1942 but the system was not put in place 
until September 1949, when equipment and a frequency channel 
became available. The first system used Link equipment and 
consisted of a transmitter-receiver on the top floor of No. 1 firehall, 
with the antenna mounted above the bell tower. Four remote units 
were located at the police station, the fire department office, the 
city manager’s office and the electric line department office. The 
system operated on a frequency of 152.95 megacycles. By 1956, 
the police department had secured its own channel, at a frequency 
of 154.65 megacycles; the two main transmitters were located at 
the police station and at the Mayor Mayor Magrath Drive and 3rd 
Avenue South water tower. The system served 33 mobile units, 
ten remote units, and 11 hand-held units. In contrast, by 1985, 
there were 11 main transmitters throughout the city, 290 mobile 
units, and 30 hand-held units. 


Fire alarm boxes came in for much attention during the 1940s 
as well although by the end of decade many of the calls received 
over the system were malicious false alarms. Firemen were still 
suspicious of the telephone, which “is not considered infallible 
where calls of fire have to be transmitted.” A fire alarm system 
was installed in Galt hospital in 1943. Standpipes were installed 
in the York and Lincoln hotels and local fire alarm systems were 
placed in Victoria Mansions, the Hull block, and the McLeay block. 
A special monthly inspection of all hotels, rooming houses, hospitals 
and other places of assembly was initiated in 1944. The fire 
department began to enforce a city by-law, which called for outside 
fire escapes on all buildings over two storeys; 12 were installed 
in 1947 alone. Another by-law allowed firemen to raze some of the 
dangerous, dilapidated buildings around the city and they took full 
advantage of its provisions. The department had long advocated 
sprinkler systems for fire protection and many businesses had put 
them in. In February 1949, council wanted to impose a tax on each 
sprinkler head, a move that was seen by the fire department as 
self-defeating. Eventually the proposal was forgotten. 


Fire chief Short was insistent that water mains and hydrants 
be extended east of 13th Street along 2nd Avenue South to the 
many businesses and small industries being established there. In 
a confidential supplement to his 1946 annual report, he drew 
attention to a problem in such industrial areas: “The policy of 
granting industrial sites to factories or warehouses, particularly 
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on the outskirts of the city, should be closely connected with the 
available water supply. For instance, a four-inch (10-cm) main 
serves the International Harvester Company area (at 3rd Avenue 
and 9th Street North) and there is only one hydrant. This hydrant 
could supply water for one fair jet, which would be quite inadequate 
for a building of this size.” 


Poster contests were a feature of fire prevention week. Posters 
by LCI student Alex Hyt took first place in the Dominion in 1943 
and won the provincial final in 1944. A student from St. Patrick’s 
High School took the provincial final in 1945. Fire drill was still 
an important part of training with the various schools being 
evacuated regularly in under one minute. 


Several serious fires were experienced in the city after 1944. 
One of these was the James Garage and Cartage Company fire in 
August 1945. Fire loss was estimated at $43,000. All kinds of 
household goods were stored in the building, much of it in lots with 
furnishings for complete household units. Two trucks and most 
company records were saved. Members of the Veteran’s Guard of 
Canada from the POW Camp and the fire crew from No. 1 RCEMU 
gave assistance although the fire was largely burned out when they 
arrived. (The one-storey frame and brick building, 50 feet (15 m) 
wide by 75 feet (23 m) long, was the original Ford garage in 
Lethbridge, built and operated by Rex Virtue during the First 
World War.) 


There was a heavy loss when the George W. Green and 
Company Limited alfalfa mill on 2nd Avenue South burned in July 
1947. Losses included alfalfa drying equipment as well as many 
tons of chopped alfalfa. The complex was one of the few alfalfa 
meal] plants in western Canada. The plant had been working 18 
hours a day with two shifts to keep up with demand. The heat from 
the fire ignited and destroyed a nearby stack of baled hay. 


Southminster Church was heavily damaged by fire in 
November 1947. The fire broke out near the boiler room in the rear 
of the basement at 3:35 a.m. on Sunday morning, destroying a back 
staircase and causing extensive smoke damage to the church hall 
and the church proper. Firemen with gas masks were able to fight 
the fire near its source and managed to prevent flames from 
spreading to the main building. They remained at the scene until 
nearly 11:00 a.m., departing from their fire fighting duties to put 
a boiler back in operation so that church services could be held. 


In January 1948, the Fleming-Kennedy garage on the corner 
of 5th Street and 5th Avenue South, built as the Bijou theatre in 
1906, was gutted in an afternoon flash fire. The fire started in the 
paint shop and swept through the whole building in minutes. There 
was a large stock of tires in the garage at the time of the fire; these 
created dense clouds of thick, black smoke as they burned. Every 
piece of fire equipment was used, including the ambulance. Three 
pumps and eight jets were brought into play, pouring 3,000 gallons 
(11 352 L) of water per minute into the flames. A turret nozzle 
mounted on top of a fire truck was also used. Many firemen suffered 
from smoke inhalation and two were taken to hospital. Fire chief 
Short later remarked that it was the first fire in Lethbridge in 
January in his memory that was fought without firemen having 
to wear mitts. Short later noted in his annual report that the top 
seven fires in Lethbridge in 1948 all involved garages and cars. 


Arthur G. Baalim’s Motor Car Supply Company building was 
destroyed in a spectacular fire in April 1949. The fire was fed by 
a large stock of paint, paint thinner, grease, oil, and other 
combustibles and burned fiercely. The fire started at 5:00 a.m, and 
was not brought under control for three hours, sending columns 
of smoke and flames into the sky over downtown Lethbridge. The 
loss was estimated at $140,000. 


Fire department reports during the late 1940s constantly 
reiterated two themes: dispose of the ambulance service to a private 
concern; and build a central fire station in the vicinity of 13th 
Street and 3rd Avenue South (and close Nos. 1 and 2 fire halls). 
Chief Short listed some of the functions performed by the fire 
department: assisted in recovering bodies from Henderson Lake 
and from the Oldman River; patrolled the arena during hockey 


matches; provided men and equipment at the fairgrounds; pumped 
out flooded basements and swimming pools; answered complaints 
about burning rubbish; serviced fire extinguishers; attended to Gas 
Company complaints and inspections; and installed flags and street 
decorations. The department was constantly called upon for advice, 
particularly on how to vent fireplaces as these had become popular 
in post-war homes. Short noted that, in maintenance of the fire 
stations, natural gas had been installed with considerable advantage 
as to cleanliness and economy. In July 1948, the annual convention 
of the Fire Chiefs Association was held in Lethbridge and was a 
great success. 


Lack of housing and crowded conditions were constant 
problems during the 1940s. As early as March 1944, speculators 
began to buy up vacant lots in anticipation of the demand to come. 
Council agreed to keep certain desirable blocks of lots off the 
market so that veterans might have a chance to buy them on their 
return home. In 1945, the Parkdale subdivision was set aside for 
veterans. Airport huts were converted to suites as were the 
remaining buildings at the RCMP barracks. In January 1946, the 
federal government, acting through the Wartime Housing 
Corporation, completed 50 low rental housing units. Although 
many feared that the houses would become instant slums, Wartime 
Housing completed 150 more units in 1946, 100 in 1948, and 50 
in 1949. Yet, in 1949, 500 veterans and their families still needed 
homes. Coupled with all of this was a serious shortage of classroom 
space, which required the building of 23 schools in 20 years, as 
well as all the other facilities required by a burgeoning population. 


These developments had profound implications for the 
Lethbridge fire department. 
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Lethbridge's post-Second World War suburbs, about 1952, looking southwest from 3rd Avenue and 28th Stree. 
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Chapter 8 


Post-War Growth 


“The continuing and seemingly unending city expansion with 
its attendant fire hazards indicates the need for a much more 
realistic approach to the problems of a modern fire fighting 
department.” This statement from a 1950s annual report summed 
up the feelings of fire fighters who were expected to protect the 
City of Lethbridge with outmoded equipment housed in two poorly- 
located fire halls. Equipment at the start of the decade included 
a 1917 LaFrance pumper, a 1919 emergency truck, a 1938 Webb 
ladder truck, a 1942 Bickle hose carrier, a 1947 Chrysler 
ambulance, a 1948 LaFrance Spartan pumper, and a 1949 Dodge 
squad car. There were 28 firemen of all ranks on staff, as well as 
one electrician and three operators. This establishment was 
designed to serve a city of about 23,000. 


Lethbridge’s population increased by 57 percent between 1941 
and 1951. The 1950s heralded one of the most rapid growth periods 
in the city’s history, averaging five percent per year for several 
years. Permits were issued for 341 houses in 1950 and for a further 
231 in 1951, while the Lethbridge House Builders Association 
reported that 400 developed sites would be needed for houses in 
1956. Construction permits, which were valued at $465,000 in 
1941, totalled $4.8 million in 1951, averaged about $7.5 million 
per year from 1950 to 1964 and exceeded $9.0 million in 1959 and 
1962. Lands annexed in 1913 finally began to fill with built-up 
subdivisions, while three more parcels—for a landfill site, packing 
plants, and a community college—were added to the city in 1954 
and 1962. 


The issue of a third fire hall in the southeast was raised once 
again. In January 1953, council suggested that part of the new 
Municipal hospital site be set aside for a No. 3 fire hall. In 1956, 
plans for a fire hall were approved but council decided to put off 
construction until 1957. But, in December 1959, alderman noted 
that no decision had yet been made as to location or details of 
construction. Finally, in 1963, it was decided to put the new facility 
at 2614 - 16 Avenue South and, by January 1964, the building was 
under construction. 


Fire prevention, a factor since the early days of the brigade 
became a major focus in the 1950s. “In keeping with modern 
practice we are emphasizing and carrying out more frequent 
inspections and encouraging the removal of hazards,” said fire chief 
Short in his 1953 report. The diking of storage tanks at petroleum 
dispensing plants was suggested by the chief as a safety measure. 
Council supported him in any action he took in this regard to ensure 
compliance by Imperial Oil and Canadian Ous Limited bulk plants. 
A letter from the Dominion Association of Fire Chiefs asked the 
city to consider underground wiring in the downtown area but, 
while desirable, it was not considered economically feasible at the 
time. Every annual report contained several pages on inspections 
of both private dwellings and public buildings, the razing of 
hazardous buildings, the installation of fire escapes, fire drills in 
schools, and activities connected with fire prevention week. Essay 
contests continued to be held, some winners being Patricia Martin 
of Winston Churchill High School, Faye Elliot of Hamilton Junior 
High School, and John Demers of Assumption School. 


In July 1952, By-law No. 1860, “A by-law relating to fire 
protection in the City of Lethbridge and repealing By-law No. 82" 
was passed by council. By-law No. 82 had been in effect since May 
1910. By-law 1860 included the latest in fire prevention techniques 
as applied to Lethbridge conditions, clarified old regulations, and 
introduced new regulations governing outside burning, storage of 
gasoline, and smoking in public places. By-law 1860 was amended 
in turn by By-law No. 2069 in October 1954. These successive fire 
by-laws were an indication of the increasing complexity of the city. 
The main thrust of By-law No. 2069, for example. was to list 
regulations for the safe storage and usage of new liquified 
petroleum products such as propane. In 1958, the fire department 
recommended a by-law to regulate kindergartens, nurseries, and 
day care centres, then proliferating in the city as more and more 
women joined the work force. It was passed by council in September 
of that year. Ten buildings involved in these businesses were 
inspected and, after recommendations regarding fire safety and 
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1961 fire department exhibit From left: A. L. H. Somerville, city manager; W. H. Short, fire chief; A. W. Shackleford, mayor; and Herbert Wiiks, fireman. 
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No. 8 fire hall at 2614 - 16th Avenue South, opened in 1964. 
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fire extinguishers were complied with, fire department officials 
signed the applications for approval. 


A captain, Felix Londeau, was assigned to inspection work in 
1957, the beginning of the department’s fire prevention bureau. 
As a result, many fire hazards were identified and corrected or 
removed through regular inspections. Londeau attended an 
investigational school on arson in Regina but his first case initially 
was a disappointment. A fire in the Depot Rooms was strongly 
suspected as being incendiary in origin. An investigation by 
Londeau, city police and provincial authorities did not uncover 
sufficient evidence to charge the suspect, an immigrant shoemaker. 
However, a few weeks later the suspect was convicted of setting 
a fire in his own shop, for which he received a two-year sentence 
and was recommended for deportation. 


The fire department reluctantly became involved in another 
police matter in November 1960. At the time, Lethbridge’s 
Hungarian community included a number of young men, 
accustomed to the relatively relaxed drinking laws of Europe, who 
had escaped Russian invaders of their homeland during the 





Hungarian Uprising of 1956. The Hungarian Hall was located next 
to No. 1 fire station. Two of the young men, while attending a dance 
in the hall, drank a bottle of beer as they stood on the sidewalk. 
Earlier, police had responded to a report of a fight although the 
trouble had ended by the time they arrived. They decided instead 
to arrest the two young men for drinking beer out-of-doors. This 
set off a riot in which, according to reports, knives were pulled 
and bricks were thrown. A full-scale donnybrook ensued, with the 
Hungarians on one side and city police and the RCMP on the other. 
The trouble ended after 20 minutes when hose-wielding firemen 
arrived and doused the rioters with water from a nearby hydrant. 
This action was undertaken with great reluctance by the 
department as firemen felt it was not the kind of work they were 
supposed to do. A similar episode in Calgary caused firemen there 
to suggest the city get water cannons and man them with policemen 
if necessary but to leave the fire department out of such actions. 


By the end of the 1950s, civil defense, and the fire department’s 
involvement in it, had lost much of its earlier support. It had always 
looked faintly ridiculous to those who knew that a heavy snowfall 
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or freezing drizzle could immobilize any city in the land, yet civil 
defense organizers proposed to evacuate such cities in a couple of 
hours in the face of in-coming nuclear missiles. In Lethbridge, 
various agencies were asked to help plan conversions of existing 
buildings to bomb shelters, erection of new shelters, construction 
of reservoirs for emergency water supplies, building clearance and 
demolition, restoration of utilities, road construction, and rescuing 
of victims from basements. Air raid warning sirens were installed 
and tested. 

However, in March 1961, the local civil defense director was 
suspended and consideration was given to disbanding Lethbridge’s 
civil defense body. Soon the concept of civil defense gave way to 
planning for man-made or natural disasters. The fire department 
carried on as an important part of the planning process and of the 
emergency measures organization that resulted. 


Firemen continued to make gains in reducing hours of work. 
In May 1959, eight probationary firemen, including Lawrence 
Dzuren, were taken on by the department, four of them to provide 
for the advent of the 44-hour week, which began on July 1st, and 
the remaining four to provide for the advent of the 40-hour week, 
which began on 1 January 1960. 


Beginning in 1955, city manager A. L. H. Somerville was 
confronted by a unique personnel problem when he came under 
continuing pressure from city council to persuade fire chief William 
Short to retire. Somerville knew that Short had his heart set on 
putting in 50 years with the City of Lethbridge fire department 
and, since there was no city policy on age of retirement, reluctantly 
decided to permit it. Thus, fire chief Short worked until 31 January 
1962, retiring at age 73 as the oldest serving fire chief in Canada. 
He had been with the department for 50 years, nine months. He 
was succeeded by Wilfred Lawrence Russell, himself a 33-year 
veteran of the department, who was to remain as chief until 1973. 


A concern of successive fire chiefs since 1912 was the 
ambulance service. It was set up to serve the city but calls from 
the district were impossible to ignore. Chief Hardy as early as 1917 
called for the ambulance service to be turned over to a private 
operator, a recommendation he and succeeding chiefs made again 
and again for the next 40 years. The status of the service was 
brought out in June 1958 when Dale Martin, representing Martin 
Bros. and Christensen’s funeral homes, reported to council that “he 
wished to advise council of the lack of an ambulance service for 
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the surrounding district. Two young men had, in March, planned 
to start Johnson’s Ambulance Service and, on this understanding, 
Christensen’s Funeral Home had gone out of the business and 
Martin Bros. had practically given it up owing to lack of staff. 
Johnson's Ambulance Service, instead, also had gone out of business 
and their phone had been removed. Christensen’s Funeral Home 
no longer had ambulance equipment available and Martin Bros. 
did not feel it was a paying proposition to extend their facilities 
to staff and handle ambulance calls. Two complete ambulance units 
should be made available to handle the city and district.” The city 
manager was instructed by council to contact the Barons-Eureka 
health unit board and the Municipal hospital board to find a 
solution to the ambulance service problem for the district but with 
little success. The problem was destined to simmer away until a 
full-fledged study was undertaken in 1973. 


Many other public services were provided by the fire 
department, some of an amusing nature. Calls for help were 
received for such things as adults locked out of doors, children 
unable to get out of bathrooms, bird’s nests in chimneys, hornets 
and bats in attics, and cutting off a pot stuck on a small child’s 
head. A disgruntled tenant locked his room, leaving the radio going 
full blast, and did not return for several days. The dismayed 
landlady called on firemen who disconnected some outside wiring 
and silenced the radio. More serious situations sometimes developed 
as, for example, on Christmas Day 1954, when a Broder Canning 
company truck skidded into a 1,000-gallon (3784-L) ammonia tank, 
releasing its contents into the atmosphere. Firemen donned Scott 
Air Paks, which enabled them to use fog nozzles and thus absorb 
the toxic fumes. On another occasion, three people had to be rescued 
from a collapsed building on 13th Street North. And on still another 
occasion, the department pumped 645,000 gallons (2440 m‘) of 
water when sludge ice at the waterworks intake caused serious 
shortages for domestic and fire purposes. 


By the late 1950s, selected officers were being sent on courses 
to improve and upgrade their professional skills. Virtually all of 
these courses were sponsored and paid for by the provincial fire 
commissioner’s office. An example was captain James McKenna’s 
attendance at a fire officer’s training school in Vermilion and 
Calgary. Hitherto, paid leave with expenses had only been given 
to the chief to attend conventions and educational leave was 
unknown. While hardly training, firemen in later years recalled 
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with sympathetic amusement how city treasurer A. W. W. Findlay 
had broken his ankle while demonstrating the correct way to slide 
down a fire pole in No. 1 station. 


At the urging of the fire department, aldermen in 1957 
discussed restrictions on the sale and use of fireworks, which 
regularly set off fires and injured children. In 1972, sale of these 
explosive. dangerous devices to the general public was banned 
altogether, 


In 1962, a problem arose at No. 2 fire hall. Traffic on 13th 
Street North had gradually increased to the point where fire trucks 
had great difficulty in turning onto the narrow street from the 
station. A red traffic light was placed on the street to halt vehicular 
traffic and a siren was installed on the front of the station to alert 
passers-by. 


Symbolic of the improvement in fire fighting equipment that 
began in the 1950s was the replacement of firemen’s helmets. The 
pre-1912 helmets were made of tin, painted red with a black leather 
“Lethbridge Fire Department” badge on the front. If a live wire 
touched such a helmet, the wearer stood a good chance of being 
electrocuted. From 1912 to 1944. firemen wore very ornate, pressed 
leather helmets weighing nearly three pounds (1.4 kg). The leather 
helmets were replaced with helmets made of Bakelite, the first 
moldable plastic. These were designed with a projection at the rear 
that shed water onto the fireman’s back, rather than down his neck. 
In 1986, the old Bakelite helmets were replaced by helmets 
featuring a face shield for added protection. 


Another improvement was the replacement of old-time smoke 
masks with self-contained breathing apparatus, devices that 
included a tank of compressed air on the fireman's back. These 
protected the wearer against toxic gases as well as against smoke. 


Fire chief Short touched on the philosophy of the department 
in some of his annual reports. He pointed out that even minor fires 
had the potential to be very serious. In a single month, small fires 
were extinguished in a downtown business block (Oliver block), a 
large warehouse (Speedy Transport), a hotel (the Garden), a bowling 
alley (Glendale Bow)), and a service station (North Star). He noted 
that, behind every call of fire, there were usually complex situations 
such as the possibility of arson, or the tragedy of a complete 
burnout where a family was left homeless. The department always 
followed up the latter until shelter was found or insurance adjusters 
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contacted. As a helpful gesture, it was the policy of the department 
to pump out accumulated water and to leave burned premises in 
as tidy a condition as circumstances permitted. (This policy caused 
major problems for fire commission inspectors as the clean up 
destroyed all evidence of arson in suspicious fires). 


Passenger car registrations in Lethbridge increased from ‘+,217 
in 1950 to 11,036 in 1961. One result of this was a comparable 
increase in automobile fires, most caused by gasoline leaking from 
the gas tank while the car was parked on the street. 


In June 1950, a fire of unknown origin damaged the presses 
of the Lethbridge Herald, forcing the staff to issue a tabloid news 
sheet. It was the first time in 40 years that the paper had missed 
an issue, the previous occasion being in January 1910, when the 
electric power plant burned to the ground. A loss of $26,000, half 
the fire loss for the entire year, was experienced when the old Burns 
block at 910-3rd Avenue South was destroyed. And in January 
1951, gasoline in a pit caught fire at Smith Motors branch garage 
at 6th A Avenue and 4th Street South; flames leapt up the walls 
and broke through the roof, destroying the structure. 


Loss was estimated at $250,000 in the First Baptist Church 
fire of January 1953. The structure had been built as Knox 
Presbyterian Church in 1908 and was sold to the Baptists only a 
few years before the fire. The church was destroyed in minutes 
as the fire, caused by an exploding boiler, had made much headway 
before being discovered about 8:00 a.m. It was the first major fire 
in the city for several years and one of the most spectacular ever. 
About 1,000 members of the Baptist congregation were left without 
a church. Mayor A. W. Shackleford offered them the use of the 
city-owned Civic Centre, or his own Paramount or Capitol Theatres. 
The Baptists accepted the Paramount as a temporary place of 
worship and used it for Sunday services for about a year until a 
new First Baptist Church was built. 


The H. J. Flock apartment block at 1110-3rd Avenue South, 
formerly an undertaking parlor, burned in December 1955. The 
fire started in the basement, possibly caused by children playing 
with matches, and ran up the staircase so that the whole building 
was aflame in minutes. Sixteen persons were left homeless. Mrs. 
Ada Spendlow, 70, had to be rescued by firemen from a second- 
storey window, the first time in fire chief Short’s memory that such 
a rescue had been necessary in a Lethbridge fire. 
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The Lethbridge fire department, June 1961, From left, back row: Albert Cheesman, Doug Kometz, Ted Schuerkogel, Ron Eagles, Ken Ruston, Andy Rohaby, 
Lawrence Dzuren, Aubrey McCutcheon, Len Bailey, John Sterenberg, Bill Loslo, Ed Gilchrist, Clarence Jorgensen and Stan Martin. Centre row: Bud Belte, 
Charles Rapson, Victor Shippobotham, Ron Wakelen, George Jackci, Herb Witks, Bill Sinclair, Gordon Dow, Ernie Holberton, Mike Toth, Eric Nelson, Ross 
Jestin, Stan Coxson and John Kolibas, Front row: Roy Brooks, Art Chamberland, Doug Ferguson, Captain Cliff Heaton, Captain Harry Hines, Fire Chief William 
Short, Captain Jack King, Captain Jim Fulton, Harry Harold, Joe Wood, Hubert Copeland and William Short dr. 
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Reminiscing about old times, 16 January 1962. From left: Captain Felix Londeau, Captain Cliff Heaton, Fireman Pete Aitchison, Captain Jim Livingstone, retiring 
Chief W. H. Short, incoming Chief W. L. Russell, Captain Jim Fulton and Captain Hubert Copeland. 
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Speedy Storage and Cartage Ltd. fire, 5 May 1966. 
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Occupational hazards of fire fighting: smoke inhalation and exhaustion. 


At 4:30 a.m. on 20 February 1956, a call of fire was received 
from the Steve Gall residence at 611 - 9th Avenue North. The alarm 
was turned in by 14-year old Robert Gall who was awakened when 
four model airplanes, which hung from the ceiling, fell on his bed, 
He found the ceiling to be on fire and alerted the rest of the 
household. AIl those sleeping on the first floor escaped. Gilio 
Luciani, a relative, was asleep on the second storey and died in his 
bed of asphyxiation. 

A major loss was experienced in January 1957 when, in -13F 
(-25 C) weather, the Jefferies Concrete Products (Lethbridge) 





Limited plant at 5th Avenue and 28th Street North was destroyed 
by fire. The plant, which manufactured concrete pipe, had opened 
in October 1956. Company officials had received the first 
membership of 1957 in the Lethbridge Chamber of Commerce in 
a ceremony only a few days before the fire. Destruction of the plant 
was nearly complete as the building was almost totally involved 
when firemen arrived at 3:50 a.m. Loss was estimated at $295,000. 
Fireman A. D, McCutcheon luckily escaped serious injury when a 
ladder slipped along a wall and fell; he rode it to the ground rather 
than jump when he first felt it move. No one was on the premises 
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The Horne Motors fire 
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of February 1968, 





corner of 5th Avenue and 5th Street South. 


at the time of the fire and, although a thorough investigation was 
conducted by the Lethbridge fire department, the provincial fire 
commissioner’s office, and the Fire Insurance Protection 
Association, no cause was ever definitely established. 

In February 1958, the kitchen, lounge, office and hall of the 
General Stewart Branch of the Royal Canadian Legion clubrooms 
were severely damaged by a fire that started near a stove in the 
basement. Flames went up a dumbwaiter and spread underneath 
the stage in Memorial Hall. The fire took place only two hours 
before the scheduled start of a banquet and dance to honor the 50th 
anniversary of the Royal Canadian Artillery in Lethbridge. Two 
hundred were expected to attend, including Brigadier General John 
Smith Stewart, who had raised the 25th Independent Field Battery 
CFA, a militia unit, in Lethbridge in 1908. 

Also in 1958, the B. J. Smyth farm machinery warehouse at 
1211 - 2nd Avenue South was destroyed in a fire that broke out 
around noon. The old wooden building burned very rapidly. Loss 
was estimated at $75,000, made up of the building, four new 
Minneapolis-Moline tractors, parts for various farm machines, and 
a large stock of oil and grease, which fed the flames. 

The largest loss of 1959 occurred in December when fire 
damaged the Lethbridge Mobile Homes plant at 18U2 - 3rd Avenue 
South. The flash fire was caused when a workman engaged in 
spraying the inside of a trailer let an extension cord light fall, 
breaking the bulb. This ignited the spray paint fumes. The fire 
spread quickly and soon involved half of the plant, causing about 
$29,500 in damages. Two workmen were severely burned. 

The General Farm Supplies hog operation on the Coutts 
highway south of the city was severely damaged by fire in March 
1961. About 200 of 800 hogs were lost. Although just outside the 
city limits, the fire was fought by the department, assisted by local 
farmers and members of the Wilson Hutterite colony. Damage was 
estimated at $40,000. 

The Hull block fire in March 1963 resulted in one of the highest 


dollar losses in the city to that time, estimated initially at $600,000. 
The building consisted of businesses on the first floor and a large 
number of occupied suites on the second floor. The fire broke out 
about noon. The blaze was fought for eight hours before it was 
thought to be extinguished. But while clean up crews were at work 
an intense blaze flared up again in the basement and crews had 
to be called back to put it out. The burned out shell of the Hull 
block was a local eyesore for several years, as its owner resisted 
all efforts by the city to have the site cleaned up. In 1965, the 
property was purchased by the city and eventually became part 
of the land assembly for the downtown Safeway Store. 

The Hull block fire attracted the greatest number of sightseers 
in the history of the department. Crowds of up to 2,500 had plagued 
police and firemen at past fires, interfering with their work and 
driving over fire hoses. But irresponsible reporting by a radio 
station drew a crowd of 5,000 to the Hull block fire and caused 
fire fighters many problems when an announcer was assigned to 
broadcast live directly from the scene and outdid himself in 
sensational, emotional commentary. Generally, reporting of local 
fires has been much more responsible since the Hull block fiasco. 

The Lethbridge fire department entered the mid-1960s still 
housed in two old 1909 fire halls. Equipment still included the 1942 
Bickle hose carrier, the 1947 Chrysler ambulance, and the 1948 
LeFrance pumper. But newer equipment included a 1951 Dodge 
truck with front-mounted pumper, a 1953 International utility 
truck, a rescue boat and trailer purchased in 1954, a 1954 LaFrance 
pumper, a 1955 LaFrance 85-foot (26-m) hydraulically-operated 
aerial ladder truck. a 1955 Ford squad car, a 1959 Pontiac 
ambulance, and a 1960 LaFrance pumper. Departmental staff had 
doubled and now included one chief, 56 firemen of all ranks, one 
motor mechanic, and four fire alarm operators. This inventory and 
establishment were designed to serve a still rapidly-growing city 
of 36,722. On 10 June 1964, No. 3 fire hall was put into service, 
the beginning of reorganization and relocation of the department’s 
physical plant. 
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ealed major weaknesses in the fire department and set off a spate of studies and a modernization program. 
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Chapter 9 


Out With The Old 


By the mid-1960s, city councillors had come to realize that 
Lethbridge was no longer a small town. Reluctantly, they agreed 
to abandon some manifestations of small townishness, such as the 
noon siren, the 9:00 p.m. curfew, and the practice of fire 
department personne! filling private fire extinguishers as a public 
service. And they were forced to take more interest than formerly 
in the workings and organization of their fire department. 


In May 1968, this interest resulted in a resolution to council 
by alderman Sven Ericksen asking that a committee be set up to 
evaluate the fire department and to recommend ways whereby it 
could be upgraded, modernized and made more efficient. Further, 
Ericksen felt that the utilities director, who was in charge of the 
fire department, had too heavy a workload and suggested that “a 
commission be appointed with the same power to act as the police 
commission whereby the fire chief and his assistants could 
communicate directly with city council.” 


The resolution was sparked by the El Rancho fire of 4 December 
1967 when the Sven Ericksen restaurant. several small businessess, 
and much of the El Rancho motor hotel were destroyed in a 
$490,817 blaze. The fire marked a sharp division between “old” 
and “new” periods in fire department history. Serious departmental 
weaknesses were brought to light, specifically a lack of manpower, 
a lack of training and a lack of equipment. The fire set off an uproar 
in the city because two fire engines had been dispatched to 
extinguish a burning backyard fence; consequently, the initial 
response to the E] Rancho alarm consisted of three men and one 
aged fire engine. Although every available piece of equipment was 
soon called into use, Ericksen was forced to stand and watch as 
his business went up in smoke with little being done to control the 
fire. 


Council approved Ericksen’s resolution and further resolved 
that “Aldermen S. Ericksen, T. R. Little, and J. E. Anderson be 
appointed to a committee to recommend the upgrading of the fire 
department and that the local fire underwriter’s association be 
asked to name a representative.” This action set off a modernization 


program and a spate of studies. some of which were still underway 
in 1986. 


The committee's only report appeared to be in part a backward 
one. It recommended that consideration be given to applying a 
42-hour work week in the department although firemen since 1960 
had worked only 40 hours per week. The fire underwriter’s 
association was asked to advise on a proposed central fire station 
in the downtown core. The remainder of the report recommended 
that an expert be retained to study the department. (Cecil Leckie, 
formerly chief of the Winnipeg fire department, visited Lethbridge 
and conducted a few interviews but did not undertake a formal 
study.) 


The fire department evaluation committee ceased to function 
with Ericksen’s departure from council in 1968. In its place, studies 
were conducted by planners of the Oldman River Regional Planning 
Commission (ORRPC). In 1970, they reported on the use of the 
emergency telephone number, 911, and recommended that the 
installation of an emergency switchboard not proceed but that it 
receive further study when plans for relocating No. 1 fire hall were 
considered. (In 1986, the 911 number was again under 
consideration by a committee of council.) 


The first of the old fire halls to be relocated was No. 2. After 
some deliberation, a site was selected at 2807 - 5th Avenue North 
and a new building constructed by Getkate Masonry Construction 
Ltd. for $115,000. The new fire station was opened in September 
1970. At first, the new facility continued to be called No. 2 fire 
hall but since 1980 has been known as Headquarters. Immediate 
orders were issued to demolish the old wooden No. 2 fire hall on 
13th Street North even though (or more likely because) efforts had 
been made by local organizations to have it relocated and declared 
a provincial historic resource. 


Studies continued on the relocation of No. 1 fire hall. By 
August 1972, the city manager reported that it was not thought 
advisable to establish a central fire hall and training quarters in 
the downtown area. He asked permission of council to separate the 
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Fire department exercises in 1972 and 1973 when old houses in the Lethbridge Centre land assembly area were set afire for realistic training purposes. 
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on old houses in the Lethbridge Centre land assembly area, about 1973. 
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fire headquarters and training facilities from No. 1 fire hall and 
re-establish them at No. 2. Council approved this request as well 
as a subsequent recommendation to accept tenders of $154,000 for 
construction of No. 1 fire hall and $226,000 for construction of 
the fire headquarters, training facilities and alarm dispatch centre. 
The latter was opened at 5th Avenue and 28th Street North in 
1973, the former at 413 - 6th Avenue South in 1975. 


Also in 1973, captain James McKenna was appointed chief 
training officer. Fourteen new men were hired so McKenna began 


Fire Chief Wilfred Lawrence Russell 
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Wilfred Lawrence Russell 


Wilfred Lawrence Russell, called “Wilf” or “Rusty” by 
those who knew him well, was born in Lethbridge on 22 
October 1910. He attended Lethbridge schools. In 1925 and 
again in 1926, Russell won the Lethbridge Herald-YMCA road 
race, setting a Canadian record for a mile-and-a-half of seven 
minutes, thirty six and two-fifth seconds in 1926. During his 
late teens, he participated in various provincial long distance 
races and won several trophies. 


He joined the Lethbridge fire department as a fire alarm 
operator, volunteer fire fighter, and assistant second man on 
the ambulance on 24 October 1929. When a position of fire 
fighter became vacant, he was promoted to Probationary Fire 
Fighter, then to the rank of First Class Fire Fighter. (In the 
1930s, this process took about three years.) He was promoted 
to captain on 1 November 1953 and, on 1 February 1962, 
upon the retirement of W. H. Short, became chief of the 
department. 


He soon gained a reputation as a tight-fisted 
administrator, demanding that firemen produce the empty, 
worn or broken article before authorizing the purchase of a 
new one. He was the last of the authoritarian, old-time chiefs 
and was able, by the sheer weight of his personality, to 
intimidate even militant union members. Grievances were few 
during his time in office as grievers feared the wrath of the 
easily-aroused chief. 


Russell was active in firefighting organizations. In 1964, 
he was elected president of the Alberta Fire Chiefs’ 
Association at a joint meeting of the Association and the 
Alberta Rural Fire Protection Association in Red Deer. He 
served as president of the Lethbridge branch of the St. John’s 
Ambulance and First Aid Division. 


Russell retired in August 1973 and was succeeded as fire 
chief by Ernest Harry Holberton. He has continued to live 
in Lethbridge. 
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The arson-caused Mormon Chureh fire of January 1968 finset} and how it started. 
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Fire Insurance Rates 


Fire insurance rates are determined by the loss experience 
data collected from many insurers over a long time. Premiums 
charged must pay the cost of losses and take care of overhead 
expenses. Cost of losses must be apportioned among 
individual risks so that the loss cost is consistent with the 
relative hazard of each risk. 

Many criteria are used to determine the hazard, such as 
physical characteristics of the risk (wall, roof and floor 
construction, heating, and lighting); occupational hazards of 
the risk (residential, institutional, commercial or industrial); 
occupational processes carried on; exposure to adjacent 
properties; and effectiveness of public fire protection, if any. 

The requirements for recognizeable public fire protection 
vary among urban muncipalities depending on population, 
predominant construction, congestion, and size and height of 
buildings. For risks other than dwellings, evaluation of the 
adequacy and effectiveness of public fire protection of any 
place is done by means of an internationally developed 
standard of measurement known as the Municipal Protection 
Grading Schedule. It considers many factors such as water 
supply and distribution, department equipment and 
personnel, and structural conditions. The many factors 
involved are assessed by specially trained personnel in the 
Underwriters’ Association. 

For risks that are dwellings, the Insurance Bureau of 
Canada has set up criteria for assessing public protection. 
There are five classes of protection ranging from Class 1 (as 
at Lethbridge where water supply, distribution and hydrant 
average is adequate and fire department equipment meets 
acceptable standards and is manned by full-time, paid 
firefighters) to Class 5 where there is no recognizable 
protection. Various dwelling premiums and coverages are 
determined according to this protection classification. 

The closer total municipal fire defenses approach the 
recognized standard for a given place, the greater will be the 
effect on fire insurance rates. Conversely, the farther away 
they are from the standard, the less will be the effect on fire 
rates. Further, if they fall below minimum standards then 
they are not recognized in rate making. 
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to conduct a vigorous training program with outside drills or 
lectures on fire fighting every day. Many of the houses listed for 
removal due to development of the Lethbridge Centre shopping 
mall were deliberately set on fire and used in a very realistic 
training program. 

Fire chief W. F. Russell retired in 1973 and was succeeded by 
deputy chief E. H. Holberton. Russell was a contemporary of 
William Hardy, Robert Lindsay and William Short, as he had 
started with the fire department in 1929. Holberton was post-war, 
having started with the department in 1946. The transfer of 
authority in this instance could be likened to the throwing off of 
an older, more conservative leadership and the embracing of a 
newer, more innovative kind. In part, at least, it set the stage for 
the modernization of the Lethbridge fire department. 


Symbolically, the traditional red color of Lethbridge fire 
department vehicles began to give way to the now-familiar lime- 
yellow in 1973. Because the eye is sensitive to yellow, the color 
tends to be irritating and highly visible, which is why it is used 
on fire fighting equipment. 


A series of studies on “Intermunicipal Services Lethbridge 
Area” were initiated by the ORRPC in 1973, with financial and 
technical assistance from the Task Force on Urbanization and the 
Future. In all, there were four reports, one of which dealt with 
ambulance services, another with fire protection. (The other two 
dealt with library services and solid wastes disposal.) The fire 
protection study was sponsored jointly by the city of Lethbridge, 
the county of Lethbridge, the towns of Coaldale and Picture Butte, 
and the village of Nobleford, and was undertaken because fire 
protection within the study area lacked coordination, some sections 
receiving little or no service while others were over-serviced. The 
study asked if it was possible to provide 24-hour-a-day fire 
protection service to areas of low population density. The answer 
ultimately turned out to be “No.” 


The report described the various fire departments as they were 
in 1973-74. Lethbridge, for example, had 75 fire fighters, all full- 
time paid employees operating out of three fire halls. Additional 
staff included a chief, deputy chief, training officer, two fire 
prevention officers, a clerk-operator, four fire alarm operators and 
a motor vehicle mechanic. Eight fire fighting vehicles, four 
equipment and utility vehicles, a motor boat, portable pumps, and 
a multiplicity of other fire fighting apparatus completed the 


inventory. The fire prevention bureau conducted annual inspections 
of all buildings greater than two-family dwellings, with some 
categories being inspected more often. A program of home 
inspection was conducted during the summer months. The bureau 
sponsored fire prevention week, investigated suspicious fires, and 


Old No. 1 Fire Hall An 
Historic Site 


The old No. 1 fire hall downtown has been designated an 
historic site by the provincial government. 

The designation as an historic site puts the building under 
the protection of provincial legislation. 

Senior Planner Dave Cronkite said the government must 
now approve of any restoration or repair to the building prior 
to any work being undertaken. 

The city has been aware that the designation could be 
made at any time and included such a possibility in its future 
plans for the building. 

City council decided in June to call for proposals as to 
what uses the fire hall could be put. 

Within the plan approved by council was the notification 
that the province was considering the building as a provincial 
historical resource. 

If this designation occurs, restoration proposals may be 
eligible for matching grants up to $75,000 on a one-to-one 
contribution basis. 

The designation shouldn't rule out some of the possible 
proposals the city anticipates receiving, Cronkite said. 

For example, it is still possible for a private developer 
to propose leasing the building for use as a restaurant. 

The main consideration is that the fire hall should not 
be altered drastically. 

The city’s policy regarding future use says that although 
some structural improvements may be necessary, special 
attention should be given to ensure that any structural 
improvements will not detract from the architectural detail 
and overall appearance of the structure. 

The Lethbridge Herald, July 30, 1979. 





conducted fire drills at schools, hospitals and nursing homes. All 
of this cost about $800,000 per year, most of which was standby 
cost and not actual fire fighting time. 


Recommendations of interest to the Lethbridge fire department 
were: the provincial board of review for automobile insurance rates 
be expanded to include fire insurance rates, annual fire inspections 
by the provincial fire commissioner's office be expanded to include 
home inspections; provincial minimum training standards for fire 
fighters be established; the province encourage women, particularly 
rural women, to train as fire fighters and that they be accepted 
as volunteers; and surrounding municipalities maintain their 
present informal arrangements with the City of Lethbridge but that 
all parties try to arrive at the true cost of providing service from 
a full-time department. 


Some consideration was given to the signing of formal fire 
fighting agreements with the City of Lethbridge. This had been 
proposed earlier, for example, when the Lethbridge Correctional 
Institute wanted to turn responsibility for its fire protection 
services over to the city. However, such agreements simply spread 
existing fire fighting forces thinner and raised fire insurance rates. 
For these reasons, the city refused to enter into anything other 
than informal agreements, for example, to send a standby unit on 
request to Coaldale while the volunteer brigade there fought a 
district. fire. 


Experience elsewhere. incidentally, showed that fire 
department efficiency was increased by reducing the number of 
mutual aid agreements, providing incentive to fire fighters to get 
more education, assigning personnel to fire apparatus on a variable 
rather than a constant basis, and decreasing maximum response 
time. 


The earlier study, accepted by council in December 1974. 
recommended that the ambulance service be turned over to a 
hospital rather than continue to be operated by the fire department. 
This recommendation was rejected. 


In January 1976, council asked that a general formula be 
constituted as a guide to determine the numerical strength of the 
fire department. Also, council requested an examination of 
procedures used by the fire department in preparation of its 1976 
budget, and that estimates be substantiated or revised as required. 
These tasks were assigned to R. A. Varley, city systems analyst, 
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No. I fire hall at 421 - 6th Avenue South, opened in 1975. 


who submitted a very comprehensive report, called the City of 
Lethbridge 1976 Fire Department Study, to council in August. 


The Varley report contained a few surprises. It revealed that 
no documented procedures were used in budget preparation. 
Instead, budgeting was done on an ad hoc basis with little or no 
data to support the department’s presentation. Further, there was 
a total lack of documented management policy upon which the 
department could be organized and operated. Council had never 
clarified the kind of service it expected from the department, where 
it thought fire stations should be located or what it expected from 
each fire station. Over the years certain assumed policies had 
become part of the department’s operation, but only now because 
of the cost involved had they become significant. The report 
revealed critical undermanning and insufficient fire stations to 
enable the department to guarantee response time of three minutes 
or less anywhere in the city. 


Varley reviewed existing provincial and federal legislation, the 
thrust of which increasingly was “to prevent fires from starting.” 
He discussed briefly the national fire code of Canada and the 
province’s fire prevention act and the numerous standards and 
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regulations therein. (In April 1975, council had passed By-law No. 
3285, “a by-law of the City of Lethbridge to modify and adopt the 
National Fire Code of Canada 1963 as a fire prevention by-law,” 
because the Hull block and other fires had revealed shortcomings 
in the earlier fire prevention by-law.) At Edmonton, a pending 
private member’s bill called for loans to municipalities for fire 
apparatus, personnel and training. It stood little chance of passing 
yet council refused requests from the fire chief for additional 
manpower because of its expected fiscal impact. 


Provincial ambulance services were under review by the 
Alberta Hospital Services Commission and there were indications 
that legislation would be introduced to upgrade such services. 
Varley recommended that the ambulance service be separated from 
fire operations and operated as a separate section within the fire 
department. Such a change would move in the direction of expected 
new legislation, facilitate the implementation of regional ambulance 
services and resultant cost-sharing for services, and improve 
administrative control. 


The report recommended that council confirm a policy of equal 
fire fighting service for all parts of the city, that pumper crews 
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Headquarters fire hail, opened in 1970, and 


training depot, 





opened in 1978, at 2825 - 5th Avenue North. 
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The Lethbridge Fire Fighters 
Association, 


Local 237 International Association of Fire Fighters 


The Lethbridge Fire Fighters Association, Local 237, 
International Association of Fire Fighters (IAFF), received 
its charter on 3 February 1920. Its number was one of the 
lowest charter numbers granted by the IAFF to member 
locals. Charter members were Charles E. Pankhurst, Alex 
Sinclair, Edwin Wallace Alford, Thomas Hardy, Arthur 
McNaughton, John Foster, Charles E. McGillen, George K. 
Hislop, J. Tarleton, Edwin Rufus Weir, and William Henry 
Short. 

Many of the early members of the local had roots in the 
United Mine Workers of America, hence, were dedicated to 
the union cause. Also, these former miners had been trained 
in fire control and rescue work and made an invaluable 
contribution to the fire department’s rescue and ambulance 
service. 

One of the first concerns of the Lethbridge Fire Fighters 
Association was hours of work. At first, firemen were on duty 
24 hours per day seven days per week but were given rotary 
leave of nine hours per week as well as annual leave of seven 
days. In 1924, a two-platoon act came into force whereby 
firemen put in ten hours on day shift and 14 hours on night 
shift in a 72-hour week. This continued until 1946 when a 
three-platoon act came into effect and firemen worked an 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week. Further changes in 1960 
reduced the work week to 42 hours, then to 40 hours. 

The first women fire department employees joined the 
Association in the 1970s. Growth of the local has been slow 
but steady, particularly as the fire department expanded in 
the post-Second World War years. 

Labor relations between the local and the City of 
Lethbridge have ranged from cool to cordial. A major element 
in the relationship was a no-strike clause in the IAFF 
constitution. Elsewhere, particularly in the United States, this 
clause was removed in the 1970s because it was felt that 
municipalities took advantage of the weakened bargaining 
position of the union due to lack of the strike weapon. 
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However, in Alberta, the 1970 Firefighters and Policemen 
Labour Relations Act banned strikes and provided for binding 
grievance arbitration. Members of Local 237 IAFF felt that 
the legislation protected the citizens of Lethbridge against 
work stoppages in critical areas and protected the fire fighters 
against being taken advantage of by the municipality because 
of their weakened no-strike position. 

The only dark cloud on labor relations between the City 
of Lethbridge and its fire fighters was a tendency by the 
former to resort to arbitration, which had occurred often since 
the 1950s. Many of the issues, it was felt, could have been 
settled without resorting to such a costly process. There were 
always capable persons on both sides of every dispute. 
However, it often seemed to the firemen that it was simply 
good politics on the part of the city administration to let a 
third party make the settlements. 

A highlight of the contract between the City of 
Lethbridge and its fire fighters in 1985 related to the 
promotion policy for floor officers. The policy provided for 
recognition of qualifications for a position and gave due 
weight to years of experience. The union stated, “With proper 
input from the parties involved, this type of policy is excellent 
and should be adopted by industry.” The primary concept, 
a union spokesman went on to say, “was to do away with the 
man against man concept and replace it with a modified job 
against job bent.” 

A result of the policy was that the city tended to look 
to Local 237 of the fire fighters association to fill non- 
association positions in the fire department. In 1967, Ernest 
Holberton, a past president of the Association, became Deputy 
Chief and, in 1973, was promoted to Chief. Holberton was 
succeeded in 1985 by Lawrence Dzuren, also a past president 
of the Assocation, while Ted Bochan, an active association 
member, became Deputy Chief. Union officers felt that, with 
their knowledge of labor relations, Dzuren and Bochan would 
create better rapport between fire fighters and the city 
administration and, more importantly, provide the type of 
fire protection that Lethbridge citizens had the right to 
expect. 

From: A brief history of the Lethbridge Fire Fighters 
Association Local 237 IAFF by Walter T. Willetts 








Departmental Hockey Teams 


Participation in team and individual sports has 
characterized the Lethbridge fire department since the 1920s. 
With one exception, such participation has been positive: in 
1925, Fireman Edward Weir died after being injured in a 
benefit hockey game. 

Departmental hockey came into its own about 1957 when 
firemen began to meet for exercise and one-on-one stick 
handling competitions on the outdoor rink in the Duff 
Addition. Roy Brooks and Joe Wood joined the fire 
department, Wood having played Junior A hockey with the 
Lethbridge Native Sons. A city league, which included the 
city police, engineering department, fire department, and 
Enerson’s Motors, was formed. 

The fire department won the city championship in 1958 
with a team that included Alex Allison, Bert and Paul Anctil, 
Roy and Winton Brooks, John Burns, Gordon Dow, Douglas 
Ferguson, Ernest Holberton, Douglas Kometz, George Price, 
Jerry Smith, Ron Wakelen, and Walter Willetts. Captain 
James Fulton was coach. Feelings ran high during league 
competition, leading to altercations between Leonard and 





serve an area of one mile (1.6 km) in radius, and ladder crews an 
area two miles (3.2 km) in radius. A station for a pumper crew 
should be constructed in West Lethbridge from funds provided in 
the 1978 capital budget. (The West Lethbridge fire station, called 
No. 2, was opened in 1980.) 


Varley called for the city to construct its own smoke tower 
training facility, rather than send crews to the provincial centre 
at Vermillion. He pointed out that the department lacked a policy 
for acquiring new equipment, replacing old equipment, or for 
designating front line or reserve equipment, and gave examples 
of how such a policy could be implemented and utilized. 


A long section of the report was devoted to manpower 
requirements, a constant bone of contention between council and 
the department. Varley recommended five men on pumper trucks, 
up from three, and two men on ladder trucks, up from one. Holiday 
relief for senior officers was called for, as were adequate 
replacements for firemen on sick leave or holidays. 


Douglas Harrold of the engineering department team and 
Ronald Wakelen and Walter Willetts of the fire department 
team. 

A fire department hockey team participated in league 
play again in the 1959 season, finishing second to Enerson’s 
in the playoffs. 

Throughout the 1960s and early 1970s, fire department 
teams played mostly benefit games in aid of Muscular 
Dystrophy, the sponsored charity of the fire fighters union, 
Local 237 LAFF. Members who gave much free time to this 
activity included Douglas Ferguson, Jesse Kurtz, William 
Mellafont, and Victor Shippobotham. 

In 1977, a department team played exhibition games with 
fire department teams from Calgary, Red Deer, and Medicine 
Hat. In 1978, the Lethbridge team began playing in an annual 
hockey tournament in Kamloops, winning the B Division title 
in that year. 

In 1984, another city league was formed, involving the 
fire department, city police, RCMP, and CP Rail. It was still 
active in 1986. 

Joe Wood, Walter Willetts and Alan J. Rowntree, 
Personal Communication, March 28, 1986 


Within the city’s managerial form of government, Varley 
pointed out, the fire department was managed by a fire chief who 
reported to the utilities director. By and large, senior fire 
department officers lacked the experience or the formal education 
needed to provide acceptable levels of administrative control. There 
was a similar lack of expertise in the utilities directorate until 1976, 
when the director finally attended the Banff School of Advanced 
Management. Varley recommended that the utilities director and 
his office manager get more involved in the administrative policies 
of the fire department and that they work with senior officers of 
the department in developing, presenting and controlling the 
operating and capital budgets. Further, he suggested, a program 
of administrative training for fire department personnel should 
be implemented. 


In all, Varley submitted 35 recommendations, designed to 
create a basis for future planning, operation and administration 
of the Lethbridge fire department. An October 1976 
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recommendation of council’s finance committee was approved, 
accepting the need to put four men instead of three on pumpers, 
to increase the fire prevention bureau by two men and to hire one 
more mechanic, these objectives to be met within five years. The 
platoon structure was retained. And last, council agreed to confer 
with the fire fighter’s union in formulation of policy in negotiable 
areas. 

In May 1973, by order of the city manager, the department 
abandoned the fire alarm box system, in use since 1907. For years, 
most calls of fire had come in by telephone while calls over the 
fire boxes were mostly malicious false alarms. Further, 
maintenance of the system required a full-time electrician and 
considerable extra expense. Institutional users were notified of 
independent alarm company services. 


Also in 1973, chief Holberton put a stop to the practice of 
“washing the fronts.” This ritual consisted of attaching a hose to 
a hydrant and washing the concrete apron in front of the fire 
stations as far as the centre of the street. It had originated in 
1910-1919 when fire horses left piles of dung on the apron. The 
manure was removed immediately by shovel but, to enhance 
appearance of the station, morning washouts began. The practice 
became enshrined in standing orders and went on for 54 years after 
the reason for it had disappeared. 


Another trend that actually began in the 1950s saw wooden 
ladders replaced by stronger but lighter and more serviceable 
aluminum ones. In 1973, the fire department purchased a Mack 
100-foot (30-m) aerial ladder. In a public demonstration, city 
manager T. R. Nutting climbed to the top of the fully extended 
unit. Shortly after his exhibition, the ladder collapsed and Nutting's 
narrow escape was the talk of city hall. Finally, the tradition of 
polishing brass ended, largely because brass fittings and fixtures 
were replaced by ones finished with chrome or other alloys. 


In June 1969, as recommended by the Ericksen committee of 
council, firemen went back to the “10 and 14 system” and a 42-hour 
week. Local 237 and the city agreed to the division of the 
department into four platoons, each of 14 men. Each platoon 
worked two 10-hour day shifts and two 14-hour night shifts, in 
an intricate 28-day cycle that gave firemen time off in blocks of 
four and seven consecutive days each month. One platoon was 
always on standby. The same men worked together in the same 
platoon on a permanent basis, allowing for increased efficiency. 
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Four firemen and an operator were engaged to effect this 
reorganization. Six men were stationed at Headquarters, four at 
No. 2 station and three at No. 3 station. Under the old system, 
three platoons had worked a 40-hour week but holiday times or 
days off greatly cut down on the number of fire fighters on duty. 


A fire prevention bureau was organized on a full-time basis 
under D. B. Kometz in August 1965. Kometz soon set up a vigorous 
program of inspections, handling complaints, investigating 
suspicious fires and checking building plans, and a public relations 
program of films, talks, and fire drills for organized groups. By 
the mid-1970s, Kometz, now chief fire marshal, had seen the fire 
prevention bureau transferred to the inspection and development 
department (1971), then back to the fire department again (1973). 
The bureau had increased from one to three men. It enjoyed an 
excellent relationship with the city police and, in 1972, for example, 
co-operated with CID officers in the investigation of 64 fires. By 
1976, Kometz was able to announce that he expected installation 
of smoke detectors to become compulsory throughout the province 
in homes and in public buildings with sleeping units. 


Unfortunately, as always, there were a number of serious fires 
in the city. 

In May 1965, the Dunlop Ford Garage-Heinitz Stationers 
complex at 320, 324 - 9th Street South was destroyed by fire with 
losses of $87,280. Just a year later, the Speedy Transport building 
on 3rd Avenue South was lost while in November 1966, the Modern 
Farm Implement Company plant at 1262 - 1st Avenue South was 
destroyed; total loss in the two fires was about $80,000. Automobile 
fires continued to increase, with 55 reported in 1966. 


There were two major fires in the city in 1968. The first, on 
January 13th, saw the destruction of the LDS Ward-Stake centre 
at 5th Avenue and 11th Street South with a loss of $442,320. 
Investigation showed that the fire had been deliberately set and 
had its origins in domestic disputes involving a man and his wife, 
recently separated. The other serious fire, in December, heavily 
damaged the headquarters of the city’s transit department with 
a loss of $40,000. 

Three major fires in 1969 resulted in heavy losses. They were: 
the Glendale Bow] fire in Shopper’s World mall on Mayor Magrath 
Drive on 16 January with an estimated loss of $268,000; the 
Superior Seventy Seven Limited fire at 5th Avenue and 32nd Street 
North on 24 January with a loss of $74,800; and the CRS Patent 


Industries fire at 1234 - 3rd Avenue A South on 12 March with 
a loss of $153,000. 

In April 1970, the General News plant and commercial stock 
at 237 - 12th Street B North burned with a loss of $60,000. On 
26 July, Dr. J. K. Noble lost a carport and two cars in a fire that 
started when thieves tried to steal the contents of one of the cars, 
causing a short circuit that ignited the interior upholstery. There 
were about 60 car fires per year during this period with losses in 
the $3,000-5,000 range at each fire. 

Fire losses in 1971 were the highest in the history of the 
department, reaching the-then staggering total of $1,128,735. The 
three worst fires were the Horne & Pitfield Foods Limited 
warehouse fire at 4th Street and 3rd Avenue South on 3 January 
with a loss of $428,000; the Frank Walker Mens’ Wear Store fire 
at 321 - 7th Street South on 30 January with a loss of $52,000; 
and the Lethbridge Arena fire at 12th Street A and 2nd Avenue 
South on 12 March with a loss of $477,458. The 49-year-old arena 
was levelled within 90 minutes, fortunately without serious injuries 
or loss of life although some 1,800 hockey fans were watching the 
hometown Sugar Kings play the Edmonton Maple Leafs at the time. 

The Value Village Food Market at 538 - 13th Street South was 
gutted on 6 February 1973 with a loss of $180,202 and, on 23 
October, Sparkle Cleaners at 1818 - 3rd Avenue South suffered 
at $100,000 fire loss. 

The worst fire in the city in 1974 was the destruction of one 
wing of Wilson Junior High School at 2003 - 9th Avenue North 
on 9 December with smoke and fire damage estimated at $600,000. 
The fire was the result of an arson attack. It was the first serious 
school fire in the city since the gutting of the LCI in 1929. Problems 
arose because the nearest fire hydrant was two blocks away 
although regulations called for hydrants to be located within one 


block of a school. Further, the solution by the fire department was 
not to pressure the engineering department into extending water 
mains and installing additional hydrants. Rather, a costly pumper 
with a capacity far beyond the immediate needs of the city was 
ordered and later obtained. This incident was criticized in Varley’s 
1976 fire department study. 


Calls of fire and the incidence of serious fires dropped off 
sharply in 1975. This was credited by the fire chief as being due 
to the prohibition of open burning, long advocated by the fire 
department. Fire losses were relatively low again in 1976. 


Years of neglect of the fire department by city council were 
exposed for all to see at the El Rancho fire of December 1967. It 
set off a modernization and upgrading program that continued for 
at least the next 12 to 15 years. And it resulted in sporadic calls 
over several years for the fire department to be placed under a 
commission, similar to the police commission, so that the 
department's voice could be heard in council. Important studies 
were started, some recommendations from which were accepted 
and later implemented by the city. A watershed was reached in 
1973 when the last of the old-time, authoritarian chiefs was 
replaced by a member of the post-war generation. Long accepted 
rituals and procedures were questioned and the more useless ones 
were discarded. The importance of training was recognized in the 
appointment of a chief training officer. Officers were sent on 
management and other courses in order to upgrade their skills. Fire 
prevention was stressed. A written general policy and an operating 
policy were agreed to by council and the old ad hoc way of 
administration was replaced by more formal procedures. The 
Lethbridge fire department entered its tenth decade with 
confidence in its ability to protect the city against whatever hazards 
the future might bring. 
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Chapter 10 


Modern Fire Fighters 


In 1973, the City of Lethbridge abandoned its 1907 fire alarm 
system and removed the familiar red boxes from telephone poles. 
This act demonstrated in a tangible way that the fire department 
had finally divorced itself from the past and was prepared to look 
to the future. 


Little did firemen know that the immediate future was to be 
a worrisome time. From 1977 to 1985, about one-third of all fires 
in the city were of a suspicious nature, including many of the most 
serious—the $350,000 Maharlika Arts & Crafts fire, the $500,000 
Saan Store fire, and many more. Highrises, particularly senior 
citizens’ highrises, were a cause of concern because existing fire 
fighting apparatus could not handle highrise emergencies. A fire 
at Owens Distributing Ltd., an agricultural chemicals warehouse, 
released unknown quantities of toxic gases and contaminated waste 
water and groundwater in its vicinity. An acid spill in the industrial 
park brought home the problems involved in transporting 
hazardous wastes. And adding to the uncertainties of firemen, the 
department became the target of studies by the fire underwriters’ 
association and by a City of Lethbridge steering committee 
reviewing fire protection and ambulance services. 


Such studies were underway all across Canada, mainly due to 
public concern about the rising cost of fire protection and, second, 
the need to reassess firemen’s duties, the provision of sleeping 
accommodation being a major bone of contention. Few addressed 
a review of service levels or evaluated the effectiveness of fire 
protection as the City of Lethbridge study intended to do. 


The Lethbridge studies stemmed from the 1976 Varley report. 
It had made 35 recommendations, among them a suggestion that 
council should aim to put five men on pumpers and two men on 
ladder trucks within five years. In 1975, the practice was three 
men on pumpers and one (the driver) on each ladder truck. Fire 
fighters argued that four men on pumpers—a captain and three 
firemen—was the minimum number that could place a standard 
hose stream in service. These were one man to connect the supply 
hose to a hydrant and turn on the water, one man to engage the 


pump and control the pressure, and two men to advance the hose 
line into the burning building and to initiate first aid or rescue work 
as required. The captain, part of the fire fighting crew, sized up 
the fire, reported to Headquarters, and issued appropriate orders. 


Council's response to the Varley report was to approve the 
recommendation of its finance committee: “That as a matter of 
policy, the City of Lethbridge accept for the present a manpower 
system wherein each pumper is manned at all times by a crew of 
three, that. the complement be increased by six men, that the fire 
prevention bureau be increased by two and that the staff be 
increased by one mechanic, and further as a matter of policy, that 
the city administration be advised that the fire fighting services 
be increased so that each pumper shail be staffed by four men at 
all times with this object to be achieved within five years of the 
adoption of this recommendation.” 


However, in January 1981, council withdrew its support for 
the plan it had adopted in 1976. Council recognized the 
inconsistency of this action but felt it was necessary because of 
fiscal realities. There were strong concerns at the time about fire 
department costs, partly because of exorbitant provincial 
arbitration board awards over which council had no control. 


A fire underwriters survey was conducted in Lethbridge trom 
May to October 1982. At that time, the department at full strength 
had 23 fire fighters on duty, i.e., three men on each of four 
pumpers, two men on each of three ambulances, two men on each 
of two ladder trucks, and one man on a rescue van. This meant 
that 15 fire fighters manned seven first response emergency 
vehicles (four pumper units, two aerial ladders and one rescue 
vehicle). The underwriters recommended that the level of manning 
be increased in order to maintain an effective initial attack and 
rescue capability. According to National Fire Protection Association 
standards, the City of Lethbridge should have 29 fire fighters on 
duty; any reduction in this number compromised the efficiency of 
department operations and greatly increased the chance of loss of 
life and destruction of property. 
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In August 1983. council approved a recommendation from the 
community services manager that a steering committee be made 
up of two members of council, the fire chief, the deputy fire chief, 
the community services manager himself, a representative of Local 
237 (a noteworthy precedent), and a citizen at large, to conduct 
comprehensive short and long-term reviews of the operation of the 
fire department. The study was a compromise proposal because 
administrators sensed that council’s mood was to reduce fire 
department estimates indiscriminately. A review, they felt, would 
provide a rationale for any action that council might take. 


Fire Chief Ernest Harry Holberton 
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Ernest Harry Holberton 


Ernest Harry Holberton, called Hobbie or Ernie, was born 
in Lethbridge on 14 February 1922. He attended Westminster 
School and the Lethbridge Collegiate Institute. In 1940, he 
enlisted in the 17th Light Anti-Aircraft Battery, 3rd 
Regiment, and served overseas with the unit for five years. 


He joined the Lethbridge fire department as a 
probationary fireman on 1 January 1946, one of several 
young men hired at the time to make up a third platoon. The 
day Holberton started work saw the introduction of the three- 
platoon system whereby firemen gained the right to work an 
eight-hour shift. Holberton was promoted to captain on 2 July 
1965 and to the newly-created rank of Deputy Chief on 1 
November 1967. 


In 1973, upon the retirement of Wilfred Lawrence 
Russell, Holberton took over as chief of the Lethbridge fire 
department. He began a long struggle to upgrade the 
department’s equipment, much of which had been in use when 
he started in 1946. By the time of his retirement in July 1985, 
nearly every piece of equipment had been replaced and 
Holberton had created one of the finest attack forces in 
western Canada. During his time in office, the number of fire 
fighters on staff increased from 73 in 1973 to 122 in 1985. 


Holberton was a good long distance runner in his youth 
and won the Lethbridge Herald-YMCA road race trophy on 
one occasion. He spent many years as a leader and later as 
an executive with the Boy Scouts Association. He was past 
president of the Lethbridge Lions Club. He married Irene 
Rollins of England in 1945 and the couple became the parents 
of four sons. One son, Gary, became a member of the 
Lethbridge City Police Force, a force on which his 
grandfather, Elias John Holberton, had served many years 
previously. 


Holberton served on the board of directors of the Alberta 
Fire Chief’s Association from 1979 to 1985. He was liked and 
respected by his men and his counterparts in cities across 
Canada. 





Sir Alexander Galt Museum 





The June 1979 Maharlika Arts and Crafts fire, one of many suspicious fires in Lethbridge in 1979-1982. 
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No. 2 fire hall at 10 Jerry Potts Boulevard West. opened in 1980. 


There were other, hidden reasons for the fire department 
studies. In the 1980s, there was a backlash against regulations and 
inspections of all kinds, including fire prevention inspections. And 
the recession-plagued economy of the time created feeling of 
resentment against firemen, many of whom moonlighted in 
secondary jobs. 

The publicly-stated reason for the committee, which was 
chaired by Alderman R. D. Tarleck, was council’s growing worry 
over the costs of fire protection and ambulance services, a cost that 
had ballooned from $900,000 in 1973 to $5.3 million in 1983. 
(Police protection costs rose from $990,000 to $5.7 million during 
the same period.) In 1984, Lethbridge’s per capita fire protection 
cost compared unfavorably with the national average, i.e., $93.10 
vs $71.95, respectively. 

The Tarleck committee submitted its short-term 
recommendations to council in January 1984. These were twofold: 
to reduce expenditures (eliminate annual fee for water and hydrants 
thus saving the fire department $272,800; reduce the number of 
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men per shift from 23 to 21 with savings of $53,000; and delay 
replacement of seven retirees until completion of the long-term 
study thus saving $135,000), and to increase revenues (increase 
county calls to $500 per hour for each unit dispatched thus 
increasing revenue by $10,000; add a mileage charge to ambulance 
calls for increased revenues of $35,000; and charge users of transfer 
ambulance service on a cost-recovery basis and thus increase 
revenue by $40,000). The combined impact of these 
recommendations was a reduction of $545,800 in projected 
requirements for the fire department in 1984. 


Also, the committee submitted for approval its terms of 
reference, which were to review the existing level of service, to 
review net cost of the existing level of service and alternatives for 
reducing this cost, to review alternative levels of service and the 
projected net cost of delivery, and to prepare a long range plan 
for the provision of services based on the preferred level of service. 
Savings options included a reduction in manpower and the closure 
of No. 3 fire station. Revenues could be enhanced by increased fees 





Gutted interior ofa house at 120-5th Street North, the result ofanarson attack on 14 December 1982, being photographed by Fire Prevention Officer Paul I Little. 
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Fire Chief Lawrence Dzuren wearing a 1985 plastic helmet with face shieid. 


for services and also by charging for communications service 
provided by the fire department’s dispatch unit; for example, 
monitoring 55 fire alarm panels, acting as a clearing house for fire 
calls from surrounding communities, and monitoring a variety of 
emergency phones, interdepartmental radio networks, answering 
services, alarms, and trouble telephones. 


Thus the Tarleck committee intended to complete the first 
comprehensive master plan in the history of the fire department. 
The county of Lethbridge was asked to indicate if it wished to be 
included in the planning for the study, rather than simply to be 
included by informal agreement in the Lethbridge fire department’s 
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response area. One of the implications of inclusion in the response 
area for fire suppression or ambulance service was that the county 
would have to accept a realistic share of the cost. 


By March 1985, the committee called itself “The Steering 
Committee on the Review of Fire Protection and Ambulance 
Services.” Since its inception, members had considered ways and 
means of stabilizing, and where possible reducing, the rate of 
growth in public expenditure required to provide a level of service 
that was acceptable to the community. The committee had 
undertaken preparation of a plan of five to ten years duration to 
provide a mechanism whereby the ultimate objective of the review 
might be attained. 


The plan was to be prepared in-house. The reason for going 
in-house rather than hiring an outside consultant was the belief 
that the city would get the best study that way. There were few 


Lawrence Dzuren 


Lawrence “Knobby” Dzuren was born in Lethbridge, 
Alberta, on 23 August 1933. Until age eight, he lived with 
his family in Shaughnessy where his father was employed in 
the coal mine. In 1941, the family moved to Lethbridge, where 
his father had obtained work with the CPR. He attended St. 
Aloysius’, St. Basil’s, and St. Patrick’s schools, and graduated 
from St. Joseph’s High School. 

From 1952 to 1958, he worked in various capacities with 
the Union Tractor and Equipment Company Limited, 
Lethbridge. 

He joined the Lethbridge fire department in May 1959 
as a probationer and, with several others, provided the 
manpower needed at the time of the advent of the 44-hour, 
later the 40-hour, week. 

Dzuren was promoted to lieutenant on 14 November 
1974, to captain on 23 February 1980, to deputy fire chief 
on 31 August 1983, and to the position of chief officer of the 
Lethbridge fire department on 9 July 1985. 

At time of writing, fire chief Dzuren was a member of 
the Henderson Lake Golf Club and the Labor Club. He enjoyed 
golf, fishing, and racket sports. 








The March 1982 Saan Store fire, which was caused by “illegal entry, suspected arson”. 
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Styles of helmets worn by Lethbridge fire fighters. Clockwise from lower left: 
Fireman H. Nugis with the red tin helmet worn prior to 1912; Chief Wilfred 
Russell with the heavy, black pressed-leather helmet worn from 1912 to 1944; 
and Chief William Short with the molded plastic helmet used from 1944 to 19885. 


Turnout Gear 


There have been major advances in that part of a 
fireman’s clothing called “turnout gear.” The volunteer fire 
brigades wore rubberized slickers over ordinary work clothes, 
a waterproof hat with a broad brim to protect the neck called 
a sou’wester, and rubber boots. 

Things began to change when fire chief Thomas Kilkenny 
brought ideas from Winnipeg, including the use of a black 
rubber-covered canvas coat, red tin helmet, and rubber boots. 
Turnout gear remained much the same until the 1950s, except 
that design of the coats was changed to include a winter liner 
of wool and the tin helmet was replaced by a heavy, black, 
pressed-leather affair. 

Until the 1960s, turnout gear was handed down from 
retiring firemen to new recruits. As a result, nearly everyone's 
turnout clothing was either too large or too small. 

Most changes have occurred since the 1960s. As markets 
developed, more and more manufacturers of fire fighting gear 
sprang up. The resulting competition led to rapid 
improvements in design, color, flame resistance, and greater 
body cover. Since 1965, the Lethbridge fire department had 
been equipped at approximately five-year intervals with three 
different types of turnout gear, each supposedly better in 
important respects that the one it replaced. 

Provision was made in the 1986 fire department budget 
for the replacement of about one-third of all turnout gear then 
in use, with total replacement to occur by 1989. The 
replacement program was prompted by the fire fighters’ 
union, which claimed that gear then in use did not meet the 
specifications of the National Fire Protection Association. 

The new gear was likely to be obsolete even before the 
1989 refit could be completed. If current space age technology 
is any indication, the fire fighter of tomorrow will have 
monitoring devices built into the sleeves of the turnout coat. 
He or she will be able to tell at a glance the amount of oxygen 
in the air, the kind and amount of toxic substances in the 
immediate surroundings, and the temperature. Other devices 
will warn of the likelihood of danger and give the fire fighter 
a better chance to escape. 





competent consultants in the field and most of them were biased 
former fire department administrators. And anyway, consultants 
tended to depend heavily on city employees for data needed to tailor 
their report to community needs and resources. Eventually a 
compromise was reached, the study being done in-house with 
periodic guidance from a consultant. 


Another progress report was submitted to council in December 
1985. A workshop was held with assistance of the National Fire 
Protection Association training staff. An advisory committee was 
appointed to assist in assessing goals and objectives, and in 
determining alternative methods of providing fire protection and 
ambulance services. An in-house planning team began work under 
the deputy fire chief. A time-table was developed: February 1986, 
data gathering and analysis completed; April, goals and objectives 
identified and approved; June, levels of alternative services 
selected; September, write long-range plan; October, submit long- 
range plan to council; and, in January 1987, implement the plan. 


The fire fighter’s union, in a minority report, objected to the 
1984 reduction in staffing from 23 to 21 men per shift, arguing 
that it was contrary to standards set by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Fire Protection Association, and the 
Municipal Fire Administration. A fundamental rule of fire fighting, 
the union spokesman said, was that no fireman should enter a 
burning building alone. Yet, because of understaffing, the rule was 
broken at nearly every fire in Lethbridge. Also, there was little 
time for size-up or assessment, one of the prime duties and 
obligations of a fire officer. Union spokesmen blamed the planning 
and development policies of the city for the high cost of the fire 
department, specifically, the river valley that divided Lethbridge 
and the distribution, in terms of value and height, of potentially 
hazardous buildings, which were scattered throughout the city yet 
all in need of equal protection. And, they concluded, cost of the 
Lethbridge fire department was comparable to that of cities of 
similar size except that Lethbridge was somewhat unique because 
the ambulance service was manned by fire fighters. 


The fire prevention officer, D. B. Kometz, submitted a brief 
arguing against any reduction in the level of staffing in the 
inspection, investigation or education functions of his section. The 
commonly accepted goals of most fire departments were to prevent 
fires from starting, to prevent loss of life or property, to confine 
fire to the place where it started, and to extinguish fires. In the 
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1980s, Kometz argued, fire prevention would become the primary 
focus of the urban fire safety system. 


In the meantime, the fire department labored under a hiring 
freeze. It was lifted in 1984 with the signing of an agreement which 
outlined to union satisfaction fire department staffing levels based 
on a 23-26 formula. (The agreement called for 23 firemen to be 
on duty at all times, with 26 men assigned to each platoon, the 
three extra men to take care of absences due to holidays or sickness.) 
During the freeze, council had directed, “If replacement people are 
needed on the floor, they can be taken from the fire prevention 
area. 


From mid-1984, the steering committee examined ambulance 


Moonlighting 


The “10 and 14 shift” system used by the Lethbridge fire 
department encouraged moonlighting, a slang term used to 
describe the act of one who held a second job in addition to 
his regular day’s work. 

Firemen moonlighted as everything from carpenters to 
painters, from gas jockeys to musicians. Others invested in 
business deals of varying complexity. 

In the past, construction unions were vocal in their 
opposition. Moonlighters are “stealing our bread and butter,” 
the Lethbridge Building and Trades Council once charged. 
“It has become a serious menace in recent times [and] is 
responsible for higher rates of unemployement.” 

In letters to brewery workers, fire fighters, city police, 
and teachers, the Council charged, “We have reports in our 
office that members of your organization are major offenders. 
Your trade has full employment the year round while our 
construction trade is seasonal.” 

The Council urged the organizations to take a firm stand 
against moonlighting and to discipline members who 
continued to work at other jobs. Also, Alberta town and city 
councils were asked to adopt a position of opposition to 
moonlighting by their employees. 

In 1985, Lethbridge fire fighters earned an average 
annual salary of about $36,000. 
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service in Lethbridge. It reviewed basic life support (BLS) service 
as provided by emergency medical technicians on the fire 
department's ambulance staff. And it assessed the relative merits 
of an advanced life support (ALS) service with paramedics as 
compared to the existing service. The main difference between the 
two groups was that emergency medical technicians received 250 
hours of training whereas paramedics received 2,500 hours. An 
ad hoc citizens’ committee for paramedic service wanted to see the 
ALS service established and be based at the emergency department 
of St. Michael’s hospital. 


In January 1985, city council agreed in principle to the 
implementation of an advanced life support (paramedic) service 
integrated within the Lethbridge fire department. Council also 
agreed that planning for such a service would be done in concert 
with hospital and medical services, and that, beginning at once, 
the administration would adopt as policy “the principle that prior 
advanced life support (paramedic) training shall be a consideration 
in the hiring of fire suppression personnel.” Two paramedics were 
hired on this basis in October 1985. 


The ad hoc citizen’s committee, which included unemployed 
paramedics among its members, placed petitions in shopping malls 
and tried in other ways to arouse the public—a public that failed 
to appreciate the immense, long-term costs of an ALS service. 
Unemployed paramedics were well aware that a hospital-based 
ambulance service would hire on the basis of paramedic training 
alone and not “as a consideration” in the hiring of fire fighters. 
But council was well aware that the effect of basing the ambulance 
service at St. Michael's would be to increase response time to most 
sections of the city thus causing delays that, in the opinion of local 
medical doctors, might lead to life-threatening situations. And this 
in turn led to arguments between those who wanted to take as many 
hospital procedures as possible to an emergency and those who 
wanted to provide only the most basic life support services at the 
scene and then get the patient to a hospital as quickly as possible. 
Across Canada, it might be noted, about half of all ambulance 
services were attached to fire departments, about half to large 
regional hospitals. 


In February 1986, council approved the hiring of a part-time 
medical director and an emergency medical supervisor to maintain 
the city’s then-current BLS standard of services by ambulance 
operators. The medical director conducted medical audits, arranged 
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The city’s costliest fire, which destroyed the 
Schwartz Agencies building in a $1.6 million blaze 
in April 1979. 





in-service training, and advised on purchase of equipment and 
supplies. The move meant a closer relationship between doctors 
with expertise in emergencies and ambulance attendants. 


The reporting procedure whereby fire department problems 
reached town or city council was a persistent concern from earliest 
times. For most of its history, the chief of the fire department 
reported directly to a committee of council, to the mayor, or to 
the city manager. In 1891, for example, the chief reported to the 
Fire, Water and Light committee of council, renamed the Fire 
committee in 1911. From 1914 to 1928, the chief reported to the 
mayor, and from 1928 to 1957 to the city manager. In 1957, city 
manager A. L. H. Somerville realized that 11 department heads 
reported directly to him. Somerville reorganized this cumbersome 
reporting procedure and set up a system whereby city departments 
were placed in three directorates: utilities, finance, and engineering. 
(The community services directorate was set up by city manager 
T. R. Nutting in 1971.) The fire department was assigned to the 
utilities directorate under R. Douglas Hall. 


Hall came in for criticism in the Varley report because, from 
1957 on, neither he nor his office manager paid much attention 
to the fire department and left it to flounder along in its day-to- 
day administration and during budget preparation. Nevertheless, 
the fire department was left in the utilities directorate under Oli 
Erdos, who succeeded Hall in 1969. 


Supervision of departments was reshuffled among directors, 
by then called managers, to equalize workload in January 1982. 
Some thought was given to assigning the fire department to 
engineering and public works. But, finally, it was shifted from 
urban services, formerly the utilities directorate, to community 
services and the fire chief found himself reporting to T. B. Hudson, 
community services manager. The main reasons for the shift were 
the community services nature of fire fighting and ambulance 
services and, second, the need to provide assistance to fire 
department administrators as budgeting procedures were still 
unsatisfactory. 

The El] Rancho fire in 1967 had revealed serious weaknesses 
in the fire department, weaknesses of which councillors were not 
aware since departmental concerns seldom reached council level. 
Alderman Sven Ericksen proposed that a fire commission, 
patterned after the police commission, be appointed to direct the 
fire department and to bring its concerns to council. Alderman W. 
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R. Cousins pursued the matter in 1975-1976 without much success. 
A problem then and now was that establishing a fire commission 
was not provided for in the Municipal Government Act and creation 
of such a body would require an amendment to the act. In 1984, 
Cousins tabled another resolution, this one calling for a fire 
committee rather than a fire commission. This resolution, and the 
earlier ones, received little support. To allow city departments to 
operate by committee meant a fundamental change in the 
managerial form of civic government, which, its exponents believed, 
already allowed for direct council contact as well as better 
managerial control. 


Meanwhile, a fire station for West Lethbridge costing $607,000 
was approved in May 1979. Eighteen men were added to the fire 
department to provide crews for the new station. No. 2 fire hall, 
located at Jerry Potts Boulevard and Whoop-Up Drive, was opened 
in 1980. Also, construction of a smoke tower for use in the training 
program was approved by council in May 1980 after several years 
of delay. Cost of the tower, which opened at Headquarters in 1981, 
was $196,000. Before its construction, about 16 officers and men 
were sent each year to the provincial fire school and its training 
tower at Vermillion at a cost of $20,000. 


The old No. 1 fire hall in downtown Lethbridge was declared 
a provincial historic resource in 1979. Various promoters, at the 
instigation of Mull-T Concepts Ltd., looked at the building, several 
with the idea of converting it to a restaurant. A considerable 
amount of money was spent on the building but a downturn in the 
Alberta economy prevented Mull-T Concepts from putting together 
a financial package. In 1986, another developer, D. A. Slovack, 
hoped to put together a viable project. 


The period 1979 through 1982 will long be remembered by 
Lethbridgians because of the frequency of deliberately started fires. 
Arson reached almost epidemic proportions in Canada in 1977 and 
Lethbridge did not escape this unenviable national trend. There 
were at least 18 major fires of suspicious origin in Lethbridge 
between May 1979 and December 1982. There were many less 
serious suspicious fires—13 confirmed cases of arson in 1977, for 
example, 27 in 1978. and 26 to October 1979. Mischief was a 
leading arson cause; insurance fraud tended to be less important. 
The greatest problem with intentionally set fires was that, even 
though investigators often knew the culprit, gathering enough 
evidence to win a conviction was very difficult. 


Sporting Activities 


Members of the Lethbridge fire department have been 
actively involved in sports since 1912, when Lethbridge teams 
took first or second in four events at a fire fighters conference 
in Pincher Creek. This involvement was due to the type of 
individual attracted to the sometimes extremely strenuous 
occupation where physical fittness is essential. 

Lethbridge fire fighters, either individually or as teams, 
have participated in many types of sports, including track, 
basketball, karate, baseball, hockey, raquetball, and many 
more. However, certain sporting activities arose out of basic 
fire fighting techniques. One of these was hose coupling. 

The department was involved with hose coupling 
competitions for years prior to 1965 but, in that year, a team 
won the Baddard Shield for the first time. The shield was 
awarded to the winner of a competition sponsored by the 
Alberta Fire Commissioner’s office for the best hose coupling 
team in the province. The shield was named after Murray 
Baddard, deputy fire commissioner, who died as a result of 
an explosion during a training exercise. 


Steps taken to combat arson included an active role in 
investigation of suspected fires by the fire department. and city 
police. A fire prevention officer and city detective specializing in 
arson attended a Canadian Association of Fire Chiefs seminar on 
the subject in Calgary in 1979. Also in 1979, fire prevention officer 
Ted Bochan attended a fire investigation school in Wilhamsburg, 
Virginia. The provincial solicitor-general’s department promoted 
an Arson Alarm program, funded by the Insurance Crime 
Prevention Bureau and the Canadian Association of Fire Chiefs. 
The program featured 30-second television spots, which urged the 
public to report anything suspicious about a fire in an effort to 
catch firesetters. 


The first suspicious fire of 1979 occurred in May when 
$125,000 damage resulted from an explosion and fire that ripped 
through Cy Promotions Ltd., a candy factory at 2922 - 7th Avenue 
North. Captain Ross Jestin saw the explosion from the rear of 
Headquarters and sounded the alarm. In June, a fire broke out in 
Maharlika Arts and Crafts at 325 - 7th Street South, the original 





The shield was won a second time in 1966. Since then, 
it has been won five more times by Lethbridge fire fighters, 
most recently in 1984 and 1985. 

Department teams have entered competitions in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington and have won literally dozens of trophies. 

About 1970, two departmental teams entered a hose 
coupling competition at Creston, B.C. At a meeting following 
the competition, which Lethbridge won, it was decided to 
sponsor an indoor competition. This had not been attempted 
before, as far as Lethbridge fire fighters knew. In February 
1971, 35 mens’ and 18 ladies’ teams entered. Outside 
temperatures were in the order of -30F (-34C) but the indoor 
competition went off without a hitch. 

Fourteen such competitions have now been held, one year 
being missed because of conflicting dates when the Canada 
Winter Games were held in Lethbridge in 1975. Much help 
was received by the Lethbridge fire department from 
members of the Picture Butte and Coaldale volunteer fire 
departments. 

D. B. Kometz, March 17, 1986 


1919 home of Baalim Motors, and soon involved other businesses, 
particularly Holland’s Drapery Shop and Frank Walker Rentals. 
Loss was set at $350,000. Cause of the fire was listed as “arson, 
for insurance.” An individual was brought to trial but the charges 
were dismissed. Nevertheless, the case resulted in an even closer 
working relationship between the fire department and police force. 


In October 1979, Kommix Components Ltd., 1502 - 2nd 
Avenue South, burned in a $175,000 fire. The fire was a 
particularly dangerous one for fire fighters as the plant 
manufactured recreational vehicle plastic holding tanks, which gave 
off a variety of toxic gases as they burned. Firemen ran dangerously 
low on oxygen to recharge tanks of their breathing apparatus. The 
fire was deliberately set by an individual guilty of break and enter. 
The Davis Steel and Metal Ltd. plant, at 1505 - 2 Avenue South. 
burned a month later. It was one of several businesses in the area 
that had received phoned threats of “You are next.” The arsonist 
managed to elude fire department-police patrols along 1st and 2nd 
Avenues between 13th and 18th Streets South while he set the 
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$161,000 blaze. An arrest was made regarding this fire but charges 
were dropped before court action. 


Lethbridge was ablaze on the night of 16 October 1979. The 
largest fire destroyed Chinook Stationers, 319 - 7th Street South, 
just four doors south of the June 25th Maharlika Arts and Crafts 
fire. Five vehicles were set afire over the next two hours. As a result 
of an investigation by city detectives and fire prevention officers, 
an individual pleaded guilty to several of the incidents and was 
sentenced to 30 months in the penitentiary. 

The city ended the decade of the 1970s with yet another major 
fire. On 30 December 1979, the Garden Hotel at 510 - 3rd Avenue 
South was destroyed in a $400,000 blaze. Evidence at a fire 
commissioner's inquiry showed that three separate fires had been 
started in the building. Although no charges were laid, investigators 
felt it was one of the most flagrant cases of arson in Lethbridge’s 
history. 

Fire losses returned to normal in 1980, falling to $641,944. 
a reasonable loss rate for a city of 53,000. 

The highest: fire loss in the city’s history ($4.06 million) was 
experienced in 1981. Nearly half of this amount ($1.90 million) 
was due to arson. It began on 1 July with $60,000 damage to the 
Winston Churchill High School at 15th Avenue and 18th Street 
North; break and enter followed by arson was the cause. Charges 
were laid against a group of juveniles after this and several other 
smaller fires. Owen Distributing, 1216 - 1st Avenue South, was 
destroyed in a $1.2 million fire on July 25th. The official verdict 
as to cause was “fire of suspicious origin. A break-in at the rear 
of the premises and other indications pointed to arson.” 


The Owen Distributing fire was a dangerous one, the worst 
chemical fire in the history of Alberta. The building housed a 
transport and warehouse operation, the latter containing a large 
stock of pesticides and herbicides. During the fire, many containers 
ruptured and their contents mixed with the fire suppression water 
so that, after the fire, there were 70,000 gallons (264 m‘) of water 
and an unknown quantity of chemicals in the basement. Clouds 
of toxic smoke drifted southward toward residential areas, 
threatening evacuation of homes. Officials of Alberta Environment 
and of major chemical companies were brought to the scene, the 
former to supervise removal of toxic materials, the latter to advise 
on the danger posed by their products. (The water-chemical mixture 
was sprayed on farm fields near Vauxhall.) 
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October fires at Design Lighting Studio, 325 - 5th Street South, 
and the Shasta Restaurant, 329 - 5th Street South, were classed 
as “suspicious”. Another October fire, that at The Framemaker, 
1206 - 3rd Avenue South, was classed as “break and enter, arson.” 
Total damage was $190,000. Overhead Door Company, 803 - 30th 
Street North, suffered a $250,000 loss in another fire attributed 
to “break and enter, arson.” 

The year ended on 19 December with a $200,000 fire at St. 
Mary’s School, 5th Avenue and 18 Street South. An investigation 
showed the cause to be “break and enter, vandalism, and arson.” 

Recent history repeated itself in March 1982 when the Saan 
Store, 317 - 5th Street South, was destroyed in a $500,000 blaze. 
The building was on the same site as the January 1911 Balmoral 
Hotel fire, which contributed to the untimely death of the first 
professional fire chief, Thomas Kilkenny. The Saan Store fire 
resulted in a major investigation by city detective Joe Schenk and 
fire department inspector Ted Bochan. Cranes were used to move 
rubble to determine the fire's origin, which was found to be in an 
empty room on the second floor of the building. Cause was “illegal 
entry, suspected arson.” 


April fires at the Stork’s Nest, 808 - 2nd Avenue South, and 
the Hungarian Oldtimer’s Club, 410 - 2nd Avenue South, were both 
considered suspicious. Total damage was $70,000. A $50,000 fire 
at the Community Fellowship Centre, 520 - 7th Street South, was 
attributed to “break and enter, vandalism, and arson.” Two fires 
were set in the building. A warrant was issued for the arrest of 
a Vancouver man in connection with this fire but he skipped town 
before investigators could question him. The warrant was still 
outstanding in 1986. 


Another person thought to be responsible for a number of city 
fires fled to the United States about the same time. 


The year ended on a tragic note. On 14 December 1982, an early 
morning fire destroyed a residence at 120 - 15th Street North. Two 
children died as a result of the blaze and a third was seriously 
injured. Investigators determined that the fire had originated in 
a couch in the livingroom and blamed careless smoking. A short 
time later, on information supplied to police, an individual was 
charged with two counts of second degree murder. The person had 
entered the house and used a lighter to ignite paper on the 
livingroom couch. She was convicted of manslaughter and 
sentenced to three years in prison. 


The Genesis Of A House Fire 


Firefighting is as much an art as a science. Large-scale 
engineering research is underway in several institutions on 
the prevention and control of unwanted fires. The dauntingly 
complicated geometry and fuel mix of a burning house are 
still not fully understood. Nevertheless, expensive and 
intricate experiments at full scale, model studies at one- 
quarter scale, and computer simulations have greatly 
increased knowledge of the process. 

Like other growth phenomena, a room fire surprises the 
observer by its nonlinearity. It grows slowly at first; escape 
seems feasible. Then it rapidly transforms to full combustion 
at all the fuel surfaces within the room, including furniture 
and wood walls and floors. This flashover has been induced 
in instrumented experimental rooms. A sequence in color 
showed that flames first rose two minutes after a burning 
cigarette was dropped into upholstery. Two minutes later a 
thick layer of hot gas occupied the space at the ceiling. At 
six minutes the layer of hot gas became deep enough to pour 
out the top of the open door and enter the corridor. A minute 


Morale among fire fighters in mid-1981 was at a low ebb. It 
sometimes appeared as if the arsonists were winning the battle; 
certainly no one knew where they might strike next. Investigators 
were sent away on more sophisticated training courses. More 
convictions began to be obtained. Authorities sponsored an Arson 
Awareness Program. Fire department officers visited and spoke 
to service clubs and schools. Both the electronic and print media 
cooperated with public service arson awareness ads. Citizens were 
told how to protect their property. One of the most successful 
undertakings was the Public Education Program, carried on in 
Lethbridge schools, which taught children at an early age about 
the dangers of fire. 


Other fires that stood out were the May 1977 explosion and 
fire which destroyed Southern Feeds Ltd., 235 - 36th Street North, 
causing $750,000 in damages, and the July 1977 fire at Sick’s 
Lethbridge Brewery, which caused $230,000 in losses. No cause 
was ever established for the Southern Feeds explosion but the 
brewery fire was attributed to careless smoking. 








and five seconds later every surface in the room burst into 
flames. From that point, the process proceeded steadily at 
a high rate, controlled by the mechanisms of burning at depth. 
All at once escape became doubtful. 

Volatile gases emanating from incomplete room 
combustion can spread rapidly through the rest of a house. 
The gases flow through rooms, corridors, or stairwells, 
frequently along partially burning ceilings. Survivors often 
report that, “Suddenly, fire was everywhere.” More likely it 
spread not as flames but as hot, unburned gases flowing from 
enclosures where the oxygen had been depleted, to ignite 
suddenly as soon as it entered the fresh air of new open 
spaces. 

Today more than half of the victims of house fires die 
not from flames but from the inhalation of toxic gases, mostly 
carbon monoxide, but laced with hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen 
chloride and irritant aldehydes. Attempts to control sources 
of toxic gases by controlling the nature and amount of the 
ubiquitous polymer foams and films offer limited hope. But 
wood itself can produce toxic gases, although data are limited 
and few direct bioassays have been done. 

“Fire” by John W. Lyons, Scientific American Books Inc. 
























A freakish accident resulted in a $350,000 fire at Palm Dairies, 
516 - 5th Avenue South, on 29 July 1978. The gas tank of a car 
was punctured when its back wheels dropped over the edge of a 
ramp into the basement. Escaping gasoline (an estimated 12 gallons 
or 45 L) ran down the ramp into the basement where it was ignited 
by an electric motor. The building was formerly the Majestic 
Theatre, opened as Griffith’s Theatre in 1908. 

A fire in December 1978 resulted in losses of $175,000 to John 
& Wimp’s Shell Station at 9th Street and 3rd Avenue South. 
Charges were laid for illegal transfer of gasoline inside a building. 

In April 1979, the former Enerson’s garage, which had been 
redeveloped by BLT Holdings Ltd., was destroyed in a $1.6 million 
blaze, the city’s costliest fire. Schwartz Agencies (1972) Ltd. and 
five other businesses lost heavily. A faulty display fireplace was 
the cause. This fire was investigated by staff of the provincial fire 
commissioner’s office, as local investigators were not thought to 
be sufficiently experienced to handle it~something that was soon 
to change. 
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A major fire at the city transit garage, 619 - 4th Avenue North, 
caused $500,000 damage in 1982. The fire orignated in a large 
garbage truck in the garage and was thought to be accidental. 


In October 1984, a Lethbridge mother and her two children 
escaped injury when their home at 94 Columbia Place was fire- 
bombed. About $6,000 in property damage resulted. It was the first 
such incident in the history of the city. A suspect was taken into 
custody and was later convicted of throwing a Molotov cocktail- 
type bomb through a window of the house. 


Another first-time event was an April 1985 20-gallon (76-L) 
spill of dilute sulphuric acid from a leaking tanker truck on 31st 
Street North. A policeman in a patrol car detected the smell of acid, 
noticed motorists driving through the acid puddles and called the 
fire department. Firemen on arrival had no chemical to neutralize 
the spill and, in the interests of protection of property, decided 
to flush the dilute acid into the storm sewer system. Authorities 
felt that the incident indicated regulations and training were 
needed to deal with future spills and with movement of hazardous 
products generally. In 1986, council moved to establish firm and 
enforceable routes through Lethbridge for transporting hazardous 
goods and, by amendment of the Lethbridge Traffic By-law, 
designated 43rd Street and the Crowsnest Trail for this purpose. 


The fire department took its first steps into the computer age 
in 1985 when a pre-planning project to fight fire in all the city’s 
major buildings was launched. Public buildings, commerical 
complexes, and dwelling places with more than four units were 
expected eventually to be covered by the program. Priority was 
given to senior citizens’ accommodation and a few other high life- 
risk buildings. The program called for recording all relevant fire 
fighting data: location of hydrants, sprinkler controls, exits, gas 


and power lines, annunciators, and any special equipment or 
hazards. An up-to-date list was obtained of fire alarm systems and 
managers’ and caretaker’s names and phone numbers. All of this 
information was to be committed to a computer, with printers in 
each fire hall, so that a printout could be made available within 
a minute or two of a fire call. By February 1986, 23 major buildings 
had been recorded and all such buildings were scheduled to be done 
by 1987. The computer was expected to be in place at Headquarters 
by mid-1986. 


By 1986, the 100th anniverary of the Lethbridge fire 
department, fire fighters had learned how to control much of what 
had once been left to chance. Fire fighting techniques had 
undergone spectacular changes. In 1886, a dozen of the young, 
single men of the community, armed with buckets and with access 
to a barrel or two of water, tried to control those fires that started. 
In 1986, a force of 122 fire fighters, armed with the most modern 
apparatus, drew on an extensive network of fire hydrants and 
millions of gallons of stored water to extinguish the fires of the 
time. A major thrust of the department was to prevent fires from 
starting. The fire fighter of 1986 had to be chemist, physicist and 
engineer to enable him to counter the toxic by-products of modern 
technology, such as vinyl-coated polyester, and to understand the 
complicated geometry and fuel mix of a burning building. But some 
things had not changed. nor were they likely to change. The citizens 
of Lethbridge would continue to need their fire fighters and, in 
an emergency, to need them quickly. Fire fighters had to become 
increasingly more versatile in an increasingly more complex society. 
And, more than ever, fire fighters had to know how to cope with 
and manage crises, had to be psychologically prepared to come to 
grips with the unexpected, be it fire, flood, explosion, cyclone or 
mechanical disaster. 
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The 1969 fire department 
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Department heads, 1986. Back row, from 
left: Deputy Chief Ted Bochan and Acting 
Deputy Chief Doug Kometz. Front row: 
Chief Lawrence Dzuren and Community 
Services Manager T. B. Hudson. 
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A Platoon. Back row, from left: George Sherring, Chris van der Lee, Ken Mercer, Gerry Veres and Bob Daku. Third row: Richard Hildebrand, Greg Hamilton, 
Warren McEwen, Eric Patching, Al Rowntree and Wayne McGinn. Second row: Rod Vaykovich, Randy Meroniuk, Ed Krajewski, Fred Hofforth, Jesse Brooks 
and Brent Brown. Front row: Lt. Ray Petit, Lt. Leon Koch, Capt. George Jacket, Sr. Capt. John Sterenberg, Capt. Walt Glover, Capt. Fred Alder and Hugo Fiedler. 
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B Platoon. Back row, from left: Lorne McCabe, Mike Brooks, Bob Herman, Nick Janzen and Bruce Fowler. Third row: Adrian Vanderfluit, Craig Watson, Terry 
Wilson, Don Ness and Glen Leffingwell. Second row: Ray Brawnlee, Berry Sorenson, Lloyd Stickel, Frazer Stewart, Bill Howes and Mike Brooks. Front row: 
Brian Kristjanson, Lt. Don Carpenter, Capt. Ron Eagles, Sr. Capt. Joe Wood, Capt. John Potts, Capt. Harvey Jackson and Doug Herbers. 
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C Platoon. Back row, from left: Doug Morton, Barry Bouwsema, Randy Maxwell, Peter Kidd, Bruce Mabin and Jesse Kurtz. Third row: Lorne Demory and 
Dave Lysak. Second row: Ken Nakama, Greg Kveder, Brad Peake, Brent Kozak, Theo Pecht, Hank Berry, Tom Bond, LeWayne Brandon and Ron Ho. Front 
row: Bob Frayn, Lt. Dave Tysseland, Capt. Andy Rohaly, Sr. Capt. Walter Willets, Capt. Earl Armour, Capt. Roy Crowford and Lt. Tom Wickersham. 
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D Platoon. Back row, from left: Lou Sallenbach, Byron Freel, Ken MacInnes, Randy Mayne and Ralph May. Third row: John Wagontall, Tom Jespersen, Bill 
Baird, Mike Stevens, Ray Dow and Dennis Gulevich. Second row: Craig Rutledge, Reg Foster, John Enander, Rod Linn, Lynn Rosaine and Tom Boychuk. 
Front row: Wayne Johnson, Lt. Doug Schow. Capt. Fred Manning, Sr. Capt. Ed Gilchrist, Capt. Bill Sinclair, Capt. Ron Johnson and Lt. Jim Culver. 
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Training Division. Back row, from left: Assistant training officer Ron Wakelen, Emergency medical officer Don Scott and Training officer Ken Ruston. Fire 
Prevention Division. Front row: Paul Little, Ken Knox, Acting fire marshall John Kolibas, Dwayne McNight and Ed Kurtz. 
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Terry Bland Photographers Ltd. 





Monica Lanham, 


Gerry Smith, Tiu Erais, 


Front row, from left. 


ston, 


, Communications Div 


from left: Bob Embury and Terry Haney. 


Back row, 
Jack Chapman and Paul Ploud. 


al Division. 


IC: 


Mechan. 
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Secretarial staff, from left: Betty Quayle and Cathy Orosz. 
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General Policy Of The Lethbridge Fire Department 


The City of Lethbridge shall operate a Fire Department, the goals 
of which shall be: 


To prevent fires from starting 

To prevent loss of life when fires start 

To confine fires to the places where they started 
To minimize loss of property when fires start 
To put out fires 

To determine the cause of fires 


The fire department shall assume that all fire calls are for actual 
fires of an emergency nature 


Operating Policy Of The Lethbridge Fire Department 


Fire Prevention 
Inspection: Planned and new construction 
Existing facilities 

Determine cause of fires 
Prosecute when criminal activity 
detected 

Acquaint public with fire fighting 
facilities 

Identify hazardous conditions 
Practice evacuation procedures 


Investigation: 


Education: 


Fire Fighting 
Respond to all fire calls 


Assess fire and plan an 
attack 


Lay hose lines as required 

Set up ladders 

Ventilate the structure 

Gain access to all areas involved 
Remove all persons safely 

Gain access to all areas involved 
Save property of highest value 
Protect property or remove it safely 


Contain the fire: 


Prevent loss of life: 


Prevent loss of property: 
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The fire department shall be operated by paid personnel, as opposed 
to volunteers 


The fire department shall operate an ambulance service to provide: 


Emergency first aid treatment 

Emergency transporation for seriously ill or injured 
persons 

Non-emergency transportation for seriously ill or injured 
persons 


The fire department shall operate 24 hours per day, seven days 
per week 


Gain access to source of fire 
Utilize hose lines 
Ensure that fire is extinguished 


Extinguish the fire: 


Clean up: Remove water 
Remove debris 
Secure property 

Make up: Collect equipment 


Pump out hydrants 

Service apparatus 

Dry out hose 

Check apparatus into station in 
duty-ready state 


Ambulance Service 

Respond to all calls 

Assess emergency-call patients for priority of aid 
Provide first aid 

Transport patients safely to hospital 

Provide safe transportation for long-distance service calls 


Administration and Support Services 

Maintain apparatus 

Operate alarm system 

Train operating personnel 

Perform office services such as purchasing, payroll, and finance 


Lethbridge Fire Chiefs, 1887 - 1986 


Volunteers 
William D. (Curly) Whitney 


William Colpman 

William (Billy) Henderson 
Wilham Oliver 

William (Billy) Henderson 
William Colpman 


Henry (Harry) Bentley 
William Colpman 


J. J. Johnston 
William Colpman 
Alfred Edward (Ab) Humphries 


Lemuel H. (Len) Fowler 


Charles P. Kroning 


Elected 16 February 1887 as 
chief of a short-lived hook and 
ladder company. 

Appointed 4 August 1891 as 
chief of a volunteer fire 
brigade. 

Elected 31 March 1892 as 
chief of Lethbridge fire 
brigade No. 1. 

Appointed chief 19 October, 
elected on 3 November 1892. 
Elected 15 February 1893. 
Elected 7 February 1894. 
Elected 28 January 1897. 
Elected at first 1899 general 
meeting, resigned on 17 July 
1899. 

Finished Colpman’s term, 
resigned on 25 January 1900. 
Elected 13 February 1900. 
Elected 14 April 1902, 
resigned on 27 December 
1906. 

Appointed 17 January 1907, 
elected on 7 February 1907, 
resigned on 5 May 1909. 
Succeeded Fowler; was asked 


for his resignation by council 
on 19 July 1909. 


Professionals 
Thomas Peter Kilkenny 


William Hardy 

Robert Lindsay 

William Henry Short 

Wilfred Lawrence (Wilf) Russell 


Ernest Harry (Hobbie) Holberton 
Lawrence (Knobby) Dzuren 


13 August 1909, died in office 
7 March 1911 

10 March 1911, died in office 
13 April 1935 

1 May 1935 to 30 November 
1944 


1 December 1944 to 31 
January 1962 


1 February 1962 to 20 August 
1973 


20 August 1973 to 8 July 1985 
8 July 1985 - 
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Fire Deaths In Lethbridge, 1886 - 1986 


May 7, 1908: 


December 12, 1909: 


December 5, 1910: 


October 6, 1916: 


April 9, 1921: 


May 19, 1932: 


April 27, 1935: 


February 2, 1940: 


Novmeber 2, 1949: 


December 13, 1953: 
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Mrs. Veronica Butkovich, 42, died as a 
result of burns received when cleaning a hot 
stove with a coal oil saturated rag. 


Fred Beresford, stable boss at No. 3, died 
during a fire in the mine. 

Ernest J. Smith died on December 11th of 
burns received at the Standard Garage fire. 


Mrs. Lottie Davis, cleaning lady in the Ott 
Block, died of injuries received when her 
clothes caught fire from an open gas flame. 


Lillian Bertle, five years old, died on the 
verandah of her home of burns received 
when her clothes caught fire. 


Two crewmen died when a freight train 
derailed and the locomotive fell on its side 
at the Coaldale crossing. The train was 
coming into Lethbridge from Coutts and 
carried crude oil, which caught fire. 
Engineer Rodney (Scotty) Donaldson, 45, 
died of burns at the scene. Fireman Alfred 
(Fred) Connelly, of Macleod, died of burns 
on May 21st. 


Bessie Helen Van Marion, aged about 14 
years, died of burns received at a house fire 
at the Superintendent of Power Plant home 
in the riverbottom. 

Bobbie, aged two-and-a-half, and Doloris, 
aged 17 months, the children of Mrs. Fred 
Wilson, died in a house fire at 922 - 14th 
Street South. 


Wong Kwee, 70, of 308 - 2 Avenue South, 
died when a cigarette set fire to his coat. 


James W. McElroy, 75, died in a house fire 
at 1409 - 7 Avenue North. 


July 14, 1954: 


February 20, 1956: 


March 20, 1961: 


June 30, 1961: 


September 20, 1964: 


August 13, 1968: 


February 22, 1969: 


February 25, 1971: 


February 25, 1972: 


Mrs. Doreen Shaw, 22, an employee of Fox 
Lethbridge Dental Laboratory, Medical- 
Dental Building, died when a one-gallon 
(3.8-L) glass container of kerosene and ether 
was dropped and fumes ignited in a flash 
fire. 

Gilio Luciani, 24, was sleeping in an 
upstairs room when smoke and fumes from 
the Steve Gall house fire at 611 - 9th 
Avenue North went up the stairwell, killing 
him by asphyxiation. 

Mrs. Mary Wright, 84, of 628 - 9th Street 
South died when her dress caught fire. She 
had used the hem of the dress to clean off 
the top of a hot stove. 

Solfus E. Olia, 79, of 410-5 Avenue South 
was found by other roomers lying seriously 
burned as a result of smoking in bed. He 
later died of his injuries. 

Ole A. Bratvold, 78, 1710 - 6th Avenue A 
North, died in a house fire. He was filling 
a lamp and the fumes ignited. 

Dennis Arnold Johnson, 32, died of burns 
received in an explosion and flash fire at 
Liberty Boilers (Lethbridge) Ltd., 1402 - 2 
Avenue South. 

Mrs. Buelah Welch, 68, 1114 - 8th Avenue 
North, died when a cigarette set fire to her 
night clothes. 

George Calling Last Jr., 41, of Cardston, 
died in a burning panel truck at Marshall 
Auto Wreckers Ltd., 308 - 2nd Street 
South. 

Forrest T. Smith, 53, of 1244 - 5th Avenue 
A South, a city postman, died in a house 
fire. 


October 12, 1974: 


December 3, 1976: 


December 26, 1979: 


July 13, 1980: 


October 23, 1980: 


January 5, 1981: 


November 21, 1981: 


December 13, 1982: 


November 5, 1984: 


February 11, 1985: 


July 15, 1985: 


Lloyd Van Egmond, two-and-a-half, 45 
Park Meadows Boulevard, died in a house 
fire. 

Mrs. Francis Ibbitson, 56, 836 Stafford 
Drive, died in a house fire. 


William Thomas Lacey, 68, of 742 - 12th 
Street C North, died when his car left the 
road about 2.5 miles (4.0 km) northwest of 
26th Avenue, rolled down a coulee and 
burned. 


Leonard Melvin Jacobson, 61, of 646 - 5th 
Street South, died in a house fire. 

Mrs. Ethel Hedvig Freel, 84, of 512 - 15th 
Street South, died on 8 November of burns 
received in a house fire. 


William C. Hanchuk, 72, 113 - 19 Street 
North, died in a house fire. 


Mrs. Yvonne Sonja Jacobson, 44, her 
daughter, Linda Jill, 16, and her son, James 
Ronald, 14, of 1276 - 5th Avenue South 
died of asphyxiation in the worst residential 
fire in Lethbridge’s history. 

Reimer Scholten, 8, and his brother 
Benjamin, 4, died of smoke and fumes 
inhalation in a house fire at 120 - 5th Street 
North. An individual was sentenced to 
three years on two counts of manslaughter 
in connection with this fire. 

Benjamin Lee, 63, died of smoke inhalation 
in a boarding house fire at 620 - 12th Street 
South. Later, James Beattie, 56, died as a 
result of injuries from the same fire. 
Blair Anthony Guzzi, 20, of Fernie, B.C., 
was found dead in a burning vehicle at 
420 - 6th Street South. 

Mike Palkaunikas, 80, of 148 - 20 Street 
North, died in a house fire. 
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